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H.R. 3821, THE EQUITY AND CHOICE ACT 
HEARING 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1986 

House op Representatives. 
Subcommittee on Ei^mentary, Seconi shy, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, £>€. 

The committee met pursuant to call at 9:20 a.m., in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins fchair- 
inan of the committee) presiding. _ 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Ford, Kildee, Marti- 
nez, Owens, Gocrilin& Gunderson^ McKernan,-Arn:<5y, and Fawelj. 

Also present: Representatives Clay, Hayes, Dymaily, Petri, Bart- 
lett, and Henry. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; Andrew Hartman, Republican legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. The purpose of 
the hearing this morning is to afford an opportunity to the Secre- 
tary of Education to present to the subcommittee his so-called 
voucher proposal. The chair has no remarks, but would .like to 
simply state that there are some of us, I think Mr. Ford and per- 
haps one or two -others who pioneered in the development of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, who, as a result 
of that experience, are certainly enthusiastic abb retaining the 
features of the landmark legislation which we developed during the 
1960's in an opposition to aching that may threaten the continu- 
ation and the expansion ofihat act. 

Over a period of time, this committee and Congress have made 
many changes to the 1965 act in order to improve itjjd mike sure 
that it - went to the educationally deprived and economically disad- 
vantaged, and to correct any abuses— and Jhere were some abuses 
in the early days. We have sought to preserve tSe fiscal integrity of 
the program, to promote parental involvement _ahd to mandate 
that money should be used specifically to supplement, not to sup- 
plant State and local efforts. We also found that diffusing educa- 
tional money among many programs led to a limited effect on chil- 
dren and their achievements. As a result of this, we feel that we 
have developed the act to the point where it is considered even by 
the Department of Education and others one of the most effective 
and successful programs that we have: 

(1) 
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Itjs, i think, Jronic that those of us who, in the^ sixties^ were in- 
volved in_the Jj^aU^ war qh^verty at that time opposed experi- 
mentation with the voucher proposal. It was one of the Johnson 
proposals _that we_ thought was jthe ileMt_su^essfiU L jMd_I think 
that has been borne out by its rejection where it has been tried. 

We are hot opposed to ex^r^eiitetipn! but L we lIHI Jtbat^if de- 
sired, it should not be done at the expense of a longstanding, cost- 
eff^tivet_and successful t>roJ£am such as the compensatory educa- 
tion program known as Chapter 1. 

_ .There s an old expression that each tub should stand oh its own 
bottom, and we think that the voucher proposal, if it is to be used 
for any purpose whatsoever, should hot take money away from 
Chapter 1 and should either come but of the funds available as dis- 
cretionary funds in the Department of Education or at least hew 
money. 

It is my own personal belief that the voucher proposal is an irre- 
sponsible public policy because the rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures that we have built into Chapter 1 from experience would not 
follow the voucher proposal, and that it will lead to an abuse and 
misuse of Federal money. For example, under the administration's 
proposal, tuition voucher money could be used for various purposes, 
even refurbishing the principal's office of a private school or lead- 
ing children into mountains oh ski trips, rather than being used for 
things pertaining tathe basics in education. 

We also believe that it would result in two schboL systems^ one 
which would operate under extreme public control, which would be 
accbuntablej highly regulated, and which could hot reject students 
regardless of the type of students who come to the public schools. 
The_ other system would* bf course, be exempt from these Ordinary 
regulations, could- select the students, could reject disadvantaged, 
reject handicapped children^ or reject children for any reason what- 
soever. 

. This pteapusly Lis not intended as a criticism of pax'bchiaL br pri- 
vate schools. They serve a distinct and desirable j*ole in education, 
but mixing the L twp jwpuld be to the disadvantage bfibpth^ because 
the private schools would lose a lot of the ^wrivate aspects of what 
they ibffer^and it would be_at the expense pfthe fmbhc schpdls. 

We have other reasons for opposing the voucher proposal, but we 
r^pghj^ there are di^j'ehc^pf opmipn. We arejleH^hted_tb have 
one strong opinion exhibited to us today. The Secretary and I have 
differed ih many ways^ but I hope our dj^rences j^l in the 
spirit of what is best For the children of this country and what is 
best for the country itself. 

At this time, I would like to yield to the ranking minority 
member of the committee, Mr. Goodling, for any remarks which he 
may wish to make. _ 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Chairman, I didn't have any prepared re- 
marks. I just want to welcome the Secretary and those with him. 
We look forward to your testimony, and we're interested to hear 
what ybu have to say about this proposal, and I will indicate my 
enthusiasm later. I'm primarily interested to hear what you have 
to say about th e pro posal ybu want to try to sell to the Congress, 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank, you. Any other member wish to 
make a statement at this point? Mr. Armey? 
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- Mr. Armey- _I have a prepared statement I would like to submit 
for the record, and ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
present a statement oh behalf of Congressman tarry Craig. 

Chairman HAWKiNS^Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Larry E. Craig follows:] 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF TEACH TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

BY CONGRESSMAN LARRY E. CRAIG 



mr. chairman, i am an original cosponsor of h.r. 3s21, the equity choice act 
of 1985, and i would like to take this opportunity to publicize my reasons for 
supporting the vouchers concept for the chapter 1 remedial education program, 
congress instituted the chapter i program to provide special educational 
services to all educationally disadvantaged students. under the current 
system, each school determines the number of their students who qualify for 
this money to calculate the amount of chapter 1 funds to which they are 
entitled. 

the equity choices act of 1985 better known as "teach" would provide the 
parents of educationally disadvantaged children with a voucher and the 
permission to use it at any public or private school of their choice: by 
Expanding the range of choices available to parents through the use of a 
voucher system, teach would allow them to send their children to the school 
that provides programs which best meet their children's inhividual needs, 
parental choice will promote healthy competition among schools to improve the 
education of chapter 1 children. 
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THE AMOUNT OF THE VOUCHER ITSELF WILL VARY DEPENDING ON EACH AREA'S COST OF 
EDUCATION. THE AVERAGE VOUCHER WOULD BE ABOUT $630. IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE 
THAT THE PARENTS OF THESE CHILDREN WOULD NOT RECEIVE A CHECK FOR THIS AMOUNT 
OF MONEY, BUT A CERTIFICATE WHICH THEY WOULD GIVE TO THE SCHOOL OF THEIR 
CHOICE AS THE EQUIVALENT OF A TUITION PAYMENT. BECAUSE IT IS NOT A CHECK, IT 
COULD NOT BE CASHED AND MISAPPROPRIATED BY PARENTS. 

THIS BILL DOES NOT CREATE A NEW PROGRAM OR INCREASE FEDERAL SPENDING IN ANY 
WAY. IT MERELY CHANGES THE WAY THIS ALREADY EXISTING PROGRAM IS ADMINISTERED 
TO ALLOW PARENTS MORE CHOICE IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. 

UNDER THE CURRENT BUDGET CRUNCH IT IS DOUBTFUL THAT CONGRESS WILL AGREE TO 
INCREASE FUNDING TO EITHER EXPAND OR INCREASE THE NUMBER OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. THEREFORE IN ORDER TO UPGRADE EDUCATION, CONGRESS MUST LOOK TC 
INCORPORATE REASONABLE INNOVATIONS— SUCH AS THE VOUCHER CONCEPT— TO IMPROVE 
ALREADY EXISTING PROGRAMS. 

I HAVE LONG BEEN APPREHENSIVE ABOUT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A VOUCHER SYSTEM FOR 
THE ENTIRE PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. MANY RESPECTED EDUCATORS ARE CONVINCED 
SUCH A SYSTEM COULD ONLY BE DETRIMENTAL • ON THE OTHER HAND, THERE ARE THOSE, 
EQUALLY RESPECTED, WHO CLAIM THAT VOUCHERS WOULD NOT CNLY INCREASE PARENTAL 
CHOICE, BUT WOULD ALSO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION. I AM CONVINCED THAT 
TEACH PROVIDES THE IDEAL OPPORTUNITY TO TEST THE VOUCHER CONCEPT SINCE THE 
NUMBER Or STUDENTS AFFECTED BY THIS PROGRAM IS COMPARATIVELY SMALL* BY 
ENACTING TEACH, CONGRESS COULD IMPLEMENT THE VOUCHER SYSTEM ON A TRIAL BASIS 
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THEREBY OPENING THE DOOR TO TREMENDOUS EDUCATIONAL GAINS WITH RELATIVELY 
LITTLE RISK. 

I URGE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO JOIN WITH ME IN SUPPORTING THIS LEGISLATION WHICH 
WOULD FOSTER PARENTAL PARTICIPATION, HEALTHY COMPETITION IN OUR SCHOOLS, AND 
ULTIMATELY A BETTER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 




n J£; 1 w° uld ^ -hfe -to take the opportunity at the 

outset to say that I am a supporter and welcome the Secretary 

Chamnan Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Bartlett? 
„ 0 *Jr-. BAR1 ? ir "- Mr - Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
?™ft ate m i*J e f^committee I have been a member o f the sub- 
committee and look forward to the Secretary's testimony. I'm alio 
a supporter of vouchers. 

^if*" 1 "* 1 Haw^s. Well, with that, Mr. Secretary, it's obvious 
you have some supporters on the committee, and we look forward 
te your testimony, and we hope that you will identify the associates 
you have with you who are seated at the table. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. BENNETT, SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Secretary Bennett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It's a 
Pleasure to be here. I amjelighted that we will have a full and fair 
hearing on this issue. If I could just make one comment before be- 
ginning my statement. You said that over the years Congress has 
made improvements in Chapter 1 and that its a good prop-am. We 

S^ 8 ^ progr f ^ ^ a we believe that we hive some- 
thing that will improve it even more. 

„>f* m ? introduce my colleagues: the Under Secretary of the De- 

w Ed ^w n 1 ,?? ry T,?, auer ' 311(1 ^eral Counsel of the De- 
partment, Wendell Willkie. I'll go to my statement now. 

«,„ f m T E v 8 * te be here today to testify on behalf of a proposal 
KJL b 5fe v &«5 -5^$ ^forward for American education 
retorm. The Equity and Choice Act, also known as the TEACH bill 
E^yT'^v of certain educationally disadvantaged chil- 
Hdf obtain vouchers under chapter 1 of the Educatibh Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981, 

...SnT,^^ ^ ™° w - scon after becoming Secretary of Edu- 
L outl i? ed three ideas that seemed to me to be central to 
serious education reform. I call these ideas the three C's— content 
character and choice. That choice is one of these three guideposte 
attefh te tlfi 1 !^ 031106 we at the Department of Education 

siSJ'fi * h f outset that I very much appreciate the sub- 
fn^wtf,, 6 ^ teu/y to give this proposal a full and fair hear- 
wf'orX education reform movement has prospered from responsi- 
fJ serious debate about thoughtful ideas. I know, Mr. Chair- 
S'to j£ y i U - ha J e expressed to your own constituents your inten- 
merite. a mi iaa fair discussion and analyse it on its 

«« W to W w me .l Uch A a discussion. We welcome such an analysis, 
and we believe the American people are willing and ready for seri- 
^^ S 2f S f?° n ab 2 u * ^ Proposal. As discussion of education 
reform continues, it's becoming clear that parental choice in educa- 
»■? idea whose time has come. Parental choice is gaining 
ever more widespread acceptance, whether in the form of vouchers, 
^? men . t ' pub H c school policies, alternative or magnet 
schools, tuition tax credits, or second chance programs. 
^Jf£f n >^/ ar T nts clearly want choices when it comes to their 
children s education, and more and more thoughtful people are 
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giving serious consideration to the possibilities of different kinds of 
choice. 

Robert Woodson, president of the National Center for Neighbor- 
hood Enterprise, has written that increased competition among 
schools would stimulate educators and provide more responsive 
programs, involve parents more directly and, with any luck, force 
bad schools to improve. j __i 

Albert Shanker, president of the AFT, who has criticized this 
proposal, nonetheless says, "I believe that we in the teacher union 
movement ought to support the greatest possible choice among 
public schools by parents and teachers. Attendance, is much higher 
and dropptit ratis_ lower in those public schools that students them- 
selves have chosen to go to." 

Gov. ^ Lamar ^Alexander of Tennessee, who is encouraging inter- 
district transfers in his State to expand choice, has declared choice 
essential to his long-range program for improving schools. 

Columnist William Raspberry, thoughtfully weighing the issues 
posed by choice in general and by this bill in particular, has writ- 
ten that this proposal "might provide a relatively risk-free and in- 
expensive way of answering some questions that a lot of us have 
been worrying about." 

I'm delighted that people such as these from many segments of 
the political spectrum are calling attention to the j>ossibilities that 
choice may offer our schools, children, and families, and I'm even 
more delighted thatiii some places the goals of choice are being 
translated into action. : 

I'll just tick off the_places and submit the rest for the record: 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Colorado, Washington, and Csdifbrnia all 
with choice ideaSi the JBoard of Education in New York City to 
which I'll refer later, and school districts generally throughout the 
Nation which have established thousands of schools of choice. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the creation of magnet schools 
across the country is one of the most exciting and promising devel- 
opments in American education. These schools are significant not 
only because they give parents and students the ability to select 
the school that best meets their needs, but also because they stimu- 
late competition among schools, leading to improvements in the 
quality of education offered in many communities. 
_ I would like to note in its fiscal year 1987 budget proposal, this 
Department for^ tire first time is calling for funding for magnet 
schools. This departure from previous policy in an environment of 
fiscal, restraint i&Sol^j^P^. clearly j_I think, this administration's 
firm commitment to educational choice. # ______ _i 

As you can see, we are moving toward greater educational choice 
in America today, it is not a revolutionary notion or eccentric idea 
any more, but rather part of the Nation's philosophical main- 
stream. But r choice js not available as a practical matter to many 
students and families, and our proposal will bring new choices to 
those who have the least choice now, the parents of disadvantaged 
children. TEACH, our bill, will improve chapter 1 by permitting 
parents of educationally disadvantaged children to choose the best 
available schools for their children. This administration has pro- 
posed this legislation, because we believe that our less wealthy and 
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bur: less privileged citizens have the same hopes for their children 

that other parents have. 

We believe that chapter i parents have as much interest as 
anyone else in seeing that their own children get the education 
they heed. We believe ihat-it is not enough to allocate large sums 
of money in their behalf. They need the opportunity to choose the 
right programs for their shildren. By providing choice for millions 
^fia?^terf_^UOTtfch€dly disadvantaged children, this legislation 
would accomplish several important goals. 

_ J^t> and above all, it wbUld increase educational opportunity 
for those disadvantaged children. Mdre^ affluent farmlies can al- 
ready give their children greater opportunities, They can choose 
their schools by buying a home in J;he neight^rhocxi of their choice 
or by sending their children to a private school. JVlany of the poor 
4 on ^ for whom 

education matters the most. It is their children for whom education 
may represent ta^ in later life. 

By converting money now given to school systems into vouchers 
for parents of the educationally disadvantaged, we, in effect, will be 
giving those parents a ticket to find the best possible schools for 
then: chil^reh^ the best possible opportunities. Similar programs in- 
viting choice, such as the GI bill and Pell grants,_have improved 
opportunities for millions of young Americans. This legislation, we 
believe, can da the same. 

Thafc I think, is why economist Thomas Sowell has called this 
bill "the most promising jiee^ of ^swiaL legislation in this decade." 

I might point but some findings: about the academic benefits 
choice brings to the disadvantaged. New York City's School District 
No. 4 is one example, it's an inner xity district located in what is 
known as Spanish HMlem.__It_ has adopted limited bpea enrollment 
for grade schools and, in effect, for junior high schools. In its 12 
yeM?s of experience with_ choice, this district increased reading 
scores 16 percent and math scores 17 percent. These gains moved 
Spanish Harlem l from the bottom of New York City's districts, 32 
out of 33 previously, ta 18th in reading and 22d in math. L _ L 

Comparisons of public and private high schools also show that 
the exercise of parental choice improves academic ipetfoimsu^Jfor 
all j^pups of children. Indeed, favorable effects are more pro- 
nounced for black, Hispanic, and poor children^ the groups that 
tend to cluster, as you know, in chapter 1 programs. 

The second goal of this legislation is tb ehepurage parental in- 
volvement. Providing for parental choice will foster greater paren- 
tal involvement, and educational r^iMch and cbmmbn sense tells 
us that the more parents are involved in their children's education, 
the better that education is 

Polls show that support for educational choice is particularly 
strong among Jow income, minority^ and large city residents. 
Blacks, for example, favor the idea of vouchers by 2 to 1. Why? Be- 
P a use these parents tow how mti<A_is riding on their children's 
education, and they want to be involved as much as they can. They 
very much want the _chMce_to_chcx)se spbdschools. if they were 
given the choice, their involvement could mean more for their chil- 
dren than any bureaucratic program could. 
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If anyone has any doubts about Jiow much parents care about the 
chance to choose a good school, I sugg^t you driyejj^ a jwpiUar 
magnet school a day or twa before registration begins. In many 
places, lines at magnet ^liTOlsj^e begiiiiiii^ to_nv^jlin^_atirocK 
concerts. Th& difference is that the people in line are j>arents. Go 
by and see them. They'll be there with tente and sleeping bags, 
picnic baskets and portable heaters. JFhose that can afford it take 
time off from their jobs to .get a_plac_e_in line or hire bal^atters to 
stay with the children while they sleep overnight^ in line at the 
scliopl. Ifyou've seen a line like that* you know now badly parents 
want choice. 

The third goal <>f this legislation is to foster competition. We be- 
lieve that this refonn wih give thousands of schools even more in- 
centive to jfive the_Mu^ kestipossible 
service. <5nce educators realize that families have the means to 
look_ for J^^nsive schTOls, they will work ...even harder __tp make 
their schoola better. This proposal will encourage competition 
among all schools, among public schools, private schools, and be- 
tween public and private schools. Healthy, fair competition will 
benefit all our ischqqls and ^ oi?r c^dren^ 

Now to some myths and misunderstandings. As I said a few min- 
utes ago, I've been hea^ned by the : r^ponse this proposal has re- 
ceived. Many people, legislators, educators, and parents are obvi- 
ously willingjx) consider it on its merits. 

At the same time, I've been disappointed that some have been 
content to reject this idea out of hand without consideration pf its 
merits. Some assertions have been made that have ho basis in re- 
ality. We have heard some statements that are clearly designed to 
scare people away from this idea and to foreclose discussion. 

In other cases, I think some people have simply misunderstood 
what thisproposal is all about. Your staffs recent analysis of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, is, as you know, highly critical of this proposal, 
and although it includes some good questions that I lo^iorward to 
talking about, it also contains some of these misunderstandings. 

Let me take a moment to answer some of these myths and mis- 
understandinp in hopes that we can get on with serious and re- 
sponsible discussion. :_; __: __ _-_ ___ _„_: 

First of ail, some critics claim that this proposal creates_ no real 
opportunities. Your stiff s analysis^ _Mr._ C^auman, alleges that 
poor- parents would not jceafly have the choice of schools that 
voucher jadyocat^ cledm^J^tic» assert _t_hat a voucher worth $608, 
our estimated rational average, isn't going to be enough to help 
anybody git a better education. 

These critics often quote $7,000 and $8,000 tuition rates For pri- 
vate schools as if most of the private schools in this country were 
elite boarding schools. They are not. 

Cbnader this. The overwhelming majority^f children receiving 
chapter i services are in elementary school The median tvution for 
a private elementary school is $773, in 1985 figures. Roughly the 
same as the average value or a little more than the average value 
of a voucher. Obviously then, these vouchers can make the differ- 
ence for many parents. __; 

The proposal would also put more public schools in reach . for 
many parents. It would allow them to take advantage of choices 
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among public schools currently offered by their own districts or 
even to enroll their children in public schools butside__their dis- 
tricts. It is true that in many places the tuition for attending a 
public school outside one's own district would exceed the value of a 
voucher, but we should not assume a static universe. We believe 
vouchers # wiH foster cdmMtitibn, , and comj>etition will bring prices 
and barriers down. Furaiermore, many public -schools could pro- 
vide after-school chapter 1 services for the cost of a voucher. 

Remarkably, some of the same critics who assert that these 
vouchers would not be enough to make a difference, that these are 
phantoms, that this is smoke, also claim that the competition cre- 
a *fd Py. vouchers would destroy the public schools. 

Leaving aside the obvious contradiction between these two pre- 
dictions— you out that 
when they are given a choice, most parents still choose public 
schools. In places where choice mechanisms have been put into op- 
eration, there has been no exodus from the public schools. 

^rthe™ .programs that offer 

parents more choices among public schools tend to increase the 
popularity of public schools. In Cambridge, MA, for example, 2 
years after implementing a choice program, permitting families to 
select among pubU<LSchbbls L the_ proportion of children attending 
public schools rose from 74 to 82 percent. 

As Thomas Sowell has written, 

- Parental choice haa not destroyed the public _schools in high income neighbor- 
hoods jarid has, Jri fact, forced them to do a better Job in order_to meet the. competi- 
?*5??_.?f P^y^J 50 * 10 ^- T^.k J** 1 ® basic reason l for e^nding the same choice to low 
income parents. School administrators Jiave the same instinct for survival as anyone 
else. Public schools will riot be destroyed but improved. 

: Let me say that I, for one, have confidence in the ability of our 
public schools to compete jirid to compete effectively. Some critics 
say the Chapter 1 Program is working fine, and that we will only 
disrupt things with a voucher proposal. In other words, if it's hot 
broken, don't try to fix it. 

I certainly agree, Mr. Chairman, that the Chapter 1 Program 
has> in many, places, made significant contributions to the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged children. Many children afe in £o^ prch 
^ams> Jetting the help they need. Every year we give awards to 
exemplary programs in chapter 1, but tnefe's no reason to think 
that giving: parents a choice would disrupt Chapter 1 Programs 
that work well. J3bviously,a parent ^with a child in a good program 
is going to leave that child there. Nothing would change for those 
parents or children. Good programs are always going to attract 
parents. We've learned that in education over and over again. The 
parents who choose to use^the vouchers will be the ones who are 
dissatisfied with the seiYlc^th^re^ettingLfor while there are ex- 
emplary Chapter i Programs, there are some that are not so. 

Another myth about this proposal is that it would siphon good 
students away from the public schools. One prominent memberof 
the education establishment, for jixample^ wrpte that vouchers for 
chapter 1 services would take some of the best and brightest chil- 
dren out of public school, but this charge ignbrp the obvious _fact 
that tM cluldren eligible for these vouchers are, by definition, 
those who are educationally disadvantaged. They are not, unfortu- 
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nately, pur best students. They are ( testing IkbIqw the average., Th^ 
need help the most. That's why they're eligible. They should be the 
focus of our concern, and we think this proposal helps them get it. 

Some critics of the legislation assert that many chapter 1 parents 
will hot be able to make wise decisions for their children. I could 
not disagree jnpre strongly. The n^ibnthatpror and mindnty paj> 
ents are, in general, incapable of making effective choices for their 
chUdren is patently false. The parents i of PeU jgrant youngsters dp 
as well as any other parents in helping their children find the best 
available colleges. No one suggests that such parents are incapable 
of making informed decisions on election day. _There's certainly no 
reason to think that they can't make informed decisions in the in- 
termit of their ^ Chilean's j^uratipn^ _____ _ j 

Finally, some critics contend that using a voucher at a religious- 
ly affiliated school would violate the principle of separation be- 
tween church and state. Your staffs analysis of this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, warns of serious constitutional problems. But, we should re- 
member that Congress ^currently r^tures tha^ 
provided on an equitable basis to educationally disadvantaged chil- 
teen attending private schools, including those children enrolled in 
religiously affiliated schools. We should remember that our propos- 
al gives aid to parents, hot schools, 

Tl^jugum the Supreme 

Court in Mueller v. Allen, where Minnesota allowed parents a tax 
deduction to help cover private or pubh^^ 

Office of General Counsel, the department of Justice r and the legal 
staff of the Congressional Research Service have independently 
concluded that this bill is constitutional. These, then, are some of 
the misconceptions I have read and heard. I trust that a serious 
debateon the bill's Ljnerits wiU j^ye us __# chance to > leave _such 
mraunderstandings behindhand to get on with thaiind of consider- 
ation a_thpug_htftil idea L deserves. Again, Mr. Chairman, I very 
much appreciate the opportunity that your subcommittee is^ ex- 
tending for a full and fair discussion of the proposal. I will be 
happy to answer any questions you might have. Thank you very 
much. 
Cl^rmam Ha wxi^ 

[The prepared statement of Secretary William J. Bennett fol- 
lows:] 
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... BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE: _: 

ON ELEMENTARY , SECONDARY, -AND _ VOCAT IONAE_ EDUCAT I Oil , 
HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR-COMMITTEE 
February 26, 1986 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am 
pleased to be here today to testify on behalf of a proposal 
that^ I believe, can be a great step forward for American 
education reform. The Equity And Choice Act, also known as 
the TEACH bill, would allow parents of certain educationally 
disadvantaged children to obtain vouchers under Chapter 1 of 
the Education consolidation and improvement Act of 1981. 

As some Of you may know, soon after becoming Secretary 
of Education I outlined three ideas that seemed to me to be 
central to serious education reform. I call these ideas the 
Three C's — Content, Character, and Choice. That Choice is 
one of these three guideposts reflects the significance 
which we at the Department of Education attach to this bill. 

I want to say at the outset that I appreciate your 
Subcommittee's effort today to give this proposal a full and 
fair hearing. The education reform movement has prospered 
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from responsible and serious debate about thoughtful ideas. 
I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have expressed to your own 
constituents your intention to give this idea a full and 
fair discussion and to analyze it on its merits. We welcome 
such a discussion; we welcome such an analysis. And we 
believe the American people are willing arid ready for 
serious discussions about the merits of this proposal. 

THE GROWING INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL CH OICE 

A3 discussion of education reform continues/ it is 
becoming clear that parental choice in education is an idea 
whose time has come. Parental choice is gaining ever more 
widespread acceptance — whether in the form of vouchers; 
open enrollment public school policies; alternative or 
magnet schools; tuition tax credits/ or second-chance pro- 
grams. American parents clearly want choices when it comes 
to their children's education. Arid more and more/ thoughtful 
people are giving serious consideration to the possibilities 
of different kinds of choice. For example: 

Robert Woodson/ President of the National Center for 

Neighborhood Enterprise, has written: "Increased _ comp e t i t i o n 
among schools/ whether .private/ pa rpchial £ or public /_would 
increase ef f iciency, st_i_mu_late_educators_and_provide_more __ 
responsive ..programs*, involve _pareats_more directly and with 
any luck force bad schools to improve." 



Albert. Shanker^. President_of the_American Federation of 

TeacherS/_who has criticized this proposal; nonetheless 
says;_"I believe that_we_in the teacher anion movement ought 
to support the greatest possible choice among public schools 
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by parents, student 3 and teachers, ... Attendance i 3 much 
bigher_and dropout rates. are much lower in those public 
schools,.. that students themselves have chosen to go to." 

Governor Camar Alexander of Tennessee, Who is encourag- 
ing interdistrict transfers in his state to expand public 
school choices, has declared choice essential to his long- 
range program for improving schools: "By the 1990^3," he has 
said, "we should try to let all parents choose the public 
school their child attends.... Letting parents choose 
schools will get parents more involved in their own child's 
education. And the more parents do, the more a good teacher 
can do." 

And .columnist William Raspberry, thoughtfully .weighing 
the issues posed _ by_choice_in_general_and by_this bill in 
particular* _has written_that_this_ proposal "might provide a 
relatively_risk-f ree and inexpensive way of answering some 
g':>*stions that a lot of us have been worrying about;" 

I am delighted that people such as these, from many 
segment* of the political spectrum, are calling attention to 
the possibilities that choice may offer our schools, chil- 
dren, and families. And I am even more delighted that in 
some places the goals of choice are being translated into 
action . For example: 



With bipartisan support and strong_leadership_f rom_ 

Governor Rudy Perpich, Hinnesotais pioneer ing_a program of 
choice permitting_pubiic high_school_iuniors_and_seniors_ to 
attend public or private postsecondary: institutions, with 
the state _paying_tuition*i :Governor_Perpich predicts choice 
will produce "exciting innovations ;" "Research shows," he 
says, "that when families are permitted to select the public 
school of their choice, parents become more satisfied with 
the educational system, student attitude improves, teacher 
morale goes up and community support for public schools 
increases." 

South Dakota has instituted a program of choice an.ong 
small rural high schools. 

Colorado has instituted a second-chance program for 
drop-outs, providing these students new choices for their 
education just when they seemed ready to quit. 



The states of California and Washington pay tuition at 
public and private education clinics for dropouts. 
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The Board of Education of New York City has announced 
that, as pnrt of its long-range, plan to improve education, 
all.its high schools will be schools of choice by the year 
2000. 

School districts throughout the nation have established 
thousands of schools of choice — at least two thousand high 
schools alone. 

The creation of magnet schools across the nation is one 
of the most exciting and promising recent developments in 
American education. These schools are significant not only 
because they give parents and students the ability to select 
the school that best meets their needs, but also Because 
they stimulate competition among schools, leading to 
improvements in the quality of education offered in many 
communities. I would like to note that in its FY 1987 
budget proposal, the Department for the first time is 
calling for funding for magnet schools. This departure from 
previous policy in an environment of fiscal restraint 
demonstrates this Administration's firm commitment to 
educational choice. As you can see, we are moving toward 
greater educational choice in America today. It is not a 
revolutionary notion Or eccentric idea, but rather part of 
the nation's philosophical mainstream. But choice is hot 
available, as a practical matter, to many students and fami- 
lies. Our proposal will bring new chances to those who have 
the least choice now to* the parents of disadvantaged 
children. 
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TEACH 



TEACH Will improve Chapter 1 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act by permitting parents of 
educationally disadvantaged children to choose the best 
available schools for their children. The Administration has 
proposed this legislation because we believe that our less 
wealthy and less privileged citizens have the same hopes for 
their children that other parents have- We believe that 
Chapter 1 parents have as much interest as anyone else in 
seeing that their own children get the education they need. 
We believe that it is not enough to allocate large sums of 
motley in their behalf; They need the opportunity to choose 
the right programs for their children. 

By providing choice for millions of parents of 
educationally disadvantaged children, this legislation would 
accomplish several important goals. 

First, and above all, it would increase educational 
opportunity for those disadvantaged children. More affluent 
families can already give their children greater opportuni- 
ties. They can choose their schools by buying a home in the 
neighborhood of their choice, or by sending their children 
to a private school. The poor don't have that kind of 
choice; Tet it is their children for whom education may 
represent the best opportunity for success in later life. 
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By converting money now given to school systems into 
voucher's for parents of the educationally disadvantaged* we 
in effect will be giving those parents a ticket to find the 
best possible achools for their children, tha best possible 
opportunities. Similar programs embodying choice, such as 
the GI Bill and Pell Grants, have improved opportunities for 
millions of young Americans. This legislation can So the 
same. That* I think, is why economist Thomas Sbwell has 
called this bill "the most promising piece of social 
legislation in this decade." 

I might point out some findings about the academic bene- 
fits choice brings to the disadvantaged. New Zork City's 
School District Number .Pour is one example. It's an inner- 
City district, located in what is known as "Spanish Harlem." 
It has adopted limited open enrollment for grade schools* 
and, in effect, a voucher for junior high schools. In its 12 
years of experience With choice, the district increased 
reading scores 16 percent and math scores 17 percent. These 
gains moved Spanish Harlem from the bottom of Mew York 
City's districts (32nd out of 33 on both tests) to 18th in 
reading and 22nd in math. 

Comparisons of public and private high schools also 
show that exercise of parental choice improves academic 
performance for all groups of children. Indeed, favorable 
effects are more pronounced for black, Hispanic* and poor 
children — the groups that tend to cluster in Chapter 1 
programs. 
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The second goal of this legislation is to encourage 
parental involvement in education. Providing for parental 
choice will foster greater parental involvement — and 
educational research and common sense tell us that the more 
parents are involved in their children's education* the 
better that education is likely to be. 

Polls show that support for educational choice is 
particularly strong among low- income, minority, and large 
city residents. Blacks, for example, favor the idea of 
vouchers by two to one. Why? Because these parents know how 
much is riding on their children's education, and they want 
to be as involved as they can. They very much want the 
chance to choose good schools. If they were given that 
choice, their involvement could mean more for their children 
than any bureaucratic program could. 

If anyone has any doubts about how much parents care 
about the chance to choose a good school » I suggest he 
drive by a popular magnet school a day or two before regis- 
tration begins. In many place*;, lines at magnet schools are 
beginning to rival lines at* rock concerts. The difference is 
that the people in line are parents. Go by arid see them — 
they'll be there with tents and sleeping bags, picnic bas- 
kets and portable heaters. Those who can afford it take time 
off from their jobs to get a place in line, or hire baby 
sitters to stay with the children while they sleep overnight 
in line at the school. If you've seen a line like that, you 
know how badly parents want choice. 
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The third goal of this legislation is to foster 
competition. We believe that this reform will give 
thousands of schools even more incentive to give the 
educationally disadvantaged the best possible service. Once 
educators realize that families have the means to look for 
responsive schools, they will work even harder to make their 
schools better. This proposal vill encourage competition 
among all schools — among public schools, private schools, 
and between public and private schools. Healthy, fair 
competition will benefit all bur schools and all our 
children. 

MYTHS - AND MISUN DERSTANDINGS 



As I said a few minutes ago, I've been heartened by the 
response this proposal has received. Many people — 
legislators, educators, and parents — are obviously willing 
to consider it on its merits. 

At the same time, however, I have been disappointed 
that some have been content to reject this idea without 
consideration of its merits. Some assertions have been made 
that have no basis in reality. We've heard some statements 
that are clearly designed to scare people away from this 
idea and foreclose discussion. 

In other cases, I think some people have simply 
misunderstood what this proposal is all about, your staff's 
recent analysis of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is, as you know,. 
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highly cr i tical of this proposal; and although it includes 
some good questions that I look forward to talking about, it 
also contains some of these misunderstandings, 

I'd like to taV.e a moment now to answer some of the 
common myths and misunderstandings , in the hope that we can 
get on with serious and responsible discussion. 

First of all, some critics claim that this proposal 
creates no real opportunities. Your staff's analysis, Mr, 
Chairman, alleges that "poor parents would not really have 
the choice of schools that voucher advocates claim. " 
Critics assert that a voucher worth $603 -- our estimated 
national average — isn't going to be enough to help 
anybody get a better education. These critics often 
quote seven and eight thousand dollar tuition ratlJ for 
private schools, as if most of the private schools in the 
country were elite boarding schools, they are not. 

Consider this: the overwhelming majority. of children 
receiving Chapter 1 services are in elementary school. The 
median tuition for a private elementary school is 5773 — 
roughly the same as the average value of a voucher. Obvi- 
ously, then, these vouchers can make the difference for many 
parents. 

the proposal would also put more public schools within 
reach for many parents. It would allow them to take advan- 
tage of choices among public schools currently offered by 
their own districts , or even to enroll their children in 
public schools outs ide their districts . It is true that in 
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many places the tuition for attending a public school 
outside one's Own district would exceed the value of a 
voucher. But we should not assume a static universe. We 
believe vouchers would foster competition, and competition 
would bring pricas and barriers down. Furthermore, many 
public schools could provide after-school Chapter 1 services 
for the cost of a voucher. 

Remarkably, some of the same critic3 who assert that 
these vouchers would not be snough to make a difference also 
claim that the competition created by vouchers would "de- 
stroy" the public schools. 

reaving aside the obvious contradiction between these 
two predictions, let me point out that, when they are given 
a choice, most parents still chooss public schools. In 
places where choice mechanisms have been put into operation, 
there has been no exodus from the public schools. 

Furthermore, experience has shown that programs that 
offer parents more choices among public schools tend to 
increase the popularity of public schools. In Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for example^ two years after implementing a 
choice program permitting families to select among public 
schools, the proportion of children attending public schools 
rose from 74 percent to 82 percent. 

As Thomas Sowell has written, "Parental choice has not 
destroyed the public schools in high-income neighborhoods, 
and has in fact forced them to do a better job, in order to 
meet the competition of private schools. That is the basic 
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reason for extending the same choice to low-income par- 
ents.... School administrators have the same instinct for 
survival as anyone else. Public schools will not be de- 
stroyed but improved. s 

Let me say that I, for one, have confidence in the 
ability of our public schools to compete. 

Some critics have said that the Chapter 1 program is 
working fine, and that we will only disrupt things with a 
voucher proposal, in Other words, if it's hot broken, don't 
try to fix it. 

I certainly agree that the Chapter 1 program has, in 
many places, made significant contributions to the education 
of disadvantaged children. Many children are in good pro- 
grams, getting the help they need. But there's no reason to 
think that giving parents a choice would disrupt Chapter 1 
programs that are working well. Obviously, a parent with a 
child in a good program is going to leave that child there. 
Nothing would change for those parents or children; Good 
programs are always going to attract parents — we've 
learned that in education over and over again. The parents 
who choose to use the vouchers would be the ones who are 
dissatisfied with the services they are getting. For while 
there are exemplary Chapter 1 programs, there are some that 
are net so. 

Another myth about this proposal is that it would 
siphon good students away from the public schools. One 
prominent member of the education establishment, for 
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example, wrote that vouchers for Chapter 1 services wiuld 
take some of the "beat and brightest children oat of public 
school. N But this charge ignores the obvious fact that the 
children eligible for these vouchers are, by definition, 
those who are educationally disadvantaged* They are hot, 
unfortunately, bur "best" students. They are testing below 
the average. They heed help the most. They should be the 
focus of bur concern. This proposal helps them get it. 

Some critics of this legislation assert that many Chap- 
ter 1 parents will not be able to maice wise decisions for 
their children. I could not disagree more strongly. The 
notion that poor and minority parents are in general incapa- 
ble of making effective choices for their children is 
patently false; The parents of Pell Grant youngsters do as 
Well as anyone else in helping their children find the best 
available schools. No one suggests that such parents are 
incapable of making informed decisions oh election day. 
There is certainly ho reason to think that they can't make 
informed decisions in the interest of their children's edu- 
cation. 

Finally, some critics contend that using a voucher at a 
religiously affiliated school would violate the principle of 
separation between church and state. Your staff's analysis 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman, warns of "serious constitutional 
problems." But we should remember that Congress currently 
requires that Chapter 1 services be provided on an 
equitable basis to educationally disadvantaged children 
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attending private schools, including those enrolled in re- 
ligiously affiliated schools.' And we should remember that 
oar proposal gives aid to parents — not schools. This ar- 
rangement is similar to the one upheld by the Supreme Court 
in Mueller v. Allen , Where Minnesota allowed parents a tax 
deduction to help cover private or ptsblic school education. 
Our Office of General Counsel, the Department of Justice, 
and the legal staff of the Congressional Research Service 
have independently concluded that this bill is 
constitutional. 



CONCLUSION 

These, then, are some of the misconceptions I have read 
and heard. I trust that a serious debate on this bill's 
merits will give us the chance to leave such misunderstand- 
ings behind and to get on with the kind of consideration a 
thoughtful idea deserves. Again, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity this subcommittee is extending for a full and fair dis- 
cussion of this proposal. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you might have. 

Thank yoii. 
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Cfea^ Mr.j__SeCTeteryi let. us.: Srat_ jiidicite that 

we'rejtaiking- about the voucher proposal which is before thiacom? 
mittee,_ npt_ about. y^piw_ other cho^^ 

to. As regards your proposal, you base support primarily on compe- 

titionJ>eing encouraged and the choice being P_rbyided.__ -_ i 

_ Now^ according to data recently released by the ^Department of 
Education in 198% and l suppose that would be even Jtronger_ if it 
were updated; the average tuition for private elementary schools 
was $890, while the average for private secondary schools was 
$1990. 

Now, in contrast, the ' Mer^e chajrt»r 1 expenditure per child, 
the basic expenditure, we estimated to be $563, but let us use the 
lynmHrt that you jndicated, $608. May I L fijrst ask whether or not 
that presents a meaningful choice to parents who would try to 
meet these, and we're using the average, to meet these extremely 
higher costs, particularly in those families that may have more 
than one child? Who's going to make up the difference in the 
family which today is struggling even to put food on the table? Is 
that parent likely then to have a choice when the parent has to put 
up the difference merely to get a schooling which would hot in 
itself offer the extra services that disadvantaged children may 
heed? 

Secretary Bennett. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I think the dis- 
crepanc^ in the figures is a matter of whether one uses an average 
or the median. But let's use either one, either the $890 or the $773 

figure. : 

- Chairman Hawkins. Well, , let's use some examples that may 
favor ydtlr view, some that may favor mine. I've only used ah aver- 
age. 

_ Swretary BiNNE^. TU beJiappy to use the $890 amount. Jfiit I 
would note that the latest figure is the $773 median. And, I would 
al8o jppint dtit tha^ enrolled in parochial 

schools^ the average tuition is even lower. 

But, let's t^e_the_ argument^ who 
wants to enroll my child in a private school that charges $890— and 
I AQti't have aii£ money— then I_am worse off thaii if I am a parent 
who wants to enroll my child in a school that charges $896, and I 
have $650. I'm a long way to reaching $890. 

_ As you. know, Mr. Chairman, there is a school in your district. 
All Saints, a Catholic school that charges $55 a month tuition. Now 
you have mentioned additional children. Well, if you have a second 
child enrolled in All Saints, your cost is $6fc not for the second 
child, but for both children. If you have three children, it's $75. 

The point is that $650 or $608^>r $680 may not meet the tuition 
at all bfthjMe: schools, but itwiU m^t it atalbt of them; $650 is 
$650 more than nqthing^and it goes^a long way. 
__Cfeurman Hawkins. Well, something is more than nothing, it's 
obvious. 

_ S^retary BE^NSnT. _T^at_$650 is a lot more than nothing when 
what you have to reach is $890. 

_ Chainiip J^WKms. The All Saints you refer to would probably 
reject most of the students that we're talking about, because it's 
very selective. The choice would not be to the parent, whether the 
parent wanted to send the child to All Saints or any other parochi- 
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al or private school. The choice would be with the school, and obvi- 
ously schools are struggling. All schools are struggling, private as 
well as public, so there wouldn't be much choice oh the part of the 
parents if the school dil not accept that child. I doubt iFAll Saints 
would accept, for example, handicapped children, because it doesn't 
haye the facilities. What would happen in the case of handicapped 
children around the country in prirateschools rthat do hot have the 
facilities? Would thay find it economical under competition, as you 
say, to institute all of the services to provide for aj^andicapped 
child or, let's say, a bilingual child or a child that gives a lot of 
trouble in the public schools? You're saying: that the private 
^hools_are going to accept the same child and provide equal educa- 
tion, give ta the same child the extra ^rviees, M_I_indicat^JThe 
conce^:bf chapter 1 is that the disadvantaged child will be given 
something extra, something in addition to what is gj^en^to the ordi- 
nal^ child. That includes special teachers, special instruction, spe- 
cial facilities of various kinds. 

_ _^ej£ou_sa^jj* that in competition the private schools are going 
to be willing4o do this? 

Secretary Bennett. Sure, many of them are. Of course, they are. 
But note that the parent can make the decision^ And Jtf the jbarent 
doesn't think th^sctool is going to provide good educational serv- 
ices, the parent won't send the child to that school. Let me com- 
ment on a ooiiple of the aspects you mentioned. In the data I saw 
on All Saints School and it is in your district so you know jitter 
than I, but I Lunderetand that a very high percentage of those stu- 
dents are Hispanic students. Clearly, that particular school hasn't 
fo^d _it gainst iM interest or against its educational mission to 
educate disadvantaged children. 

In terms -o£ the handicapped, as you know, a number of private 
schools do make efforts to educate the handicapped. This bill, if 
anything^ will encourage more of those schools to do more in this 
area, because if children come to that school with their voucher, 
they will bring more resources. And that could enable those schools 
to do more. 

I don't know if the committee knows this, but if we look at the 
chapter 1 children who are enrolled in private schools, the schools 
we're talking about Me parochial schools and are often in, the 
inner city. Th^y account for something like 90 percent of chapterl 
children in private schools. To suggest that parochial schools- 
Catholic schools for the most part — do not have an interest in edu- 
cating poor children or handicapped children is* I thirik, to fail to 
recognize the educational mission of the Church, as theJ3hurch de- 
fines it, and it 4s to disregard the reports^ that LjteyeJ^A cbmihg 
out from the Catholic education community stressing that they 
want to do more in this direction. 

Why : haven't they done more? Because it is expensive and these 
are poor schools, many of them barely getting by. But I think with 
the increased resources that might be brought with the voucher, 
we 11 see more of anjnclination to help these children. 

The children we're talking about certainly wouldn't be worse off 
under the proposal. The plan opens up the possibility of other 
schools joining in, and I think they have every reason in the world 
to join in. We are adding an economic advantage for those schools, 
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in addition to faciliteting the accomplishment of what many see as 
part of their educational mission. For instance, one thing that has 
been stressed in the Catholic education refwrt^tMt we've seen^ is a 
committment to increase the number of handicapped students in 

those schools. „ 

- Chairman Hawkins. Well, if all these good benefits are going to 
flow ancL all th^ ichdpls are going to accept these chUdren and 
are going to be improved, why don't you make it compulsory that 
tfc§y accept ^a chihi, rather than lMve_ it up to them. In other 
words, why not write into the act a mandate that they do what the 
public schools do, that they cannot turn away a child because a 
child happens to be handicapped or happens to be bilingual or hap- 
pens to re disadvantaged? Why not just write in the fine principle 
you have expressed which I agree with? Why not write that into 
thfe proposal so that we will indeed end up with what you say? 

Secretary BsavNirrT. Well, as you know, the language that we use 
in this bill is taken word for word from the language of the 1983 
Senate Finance Committee mark-up oh the Tuition Tax Credit Bill, 
language proposed by Senator Moynihan and Senator Bradley and 
others in regard to elementary and secondary schools. 

We're certainly happy to work with you and talk with you if 
you're concerned about protections for these students and other 
questions, but it's been the will and the intent of Congress for some 
time to recognize that private schools should have some independ- 
ence in selection. We have to balance our interest in encouraging 
more children to go to such schools with recognition that to trigger 
a whole set of recordkeeping requirements and regulations for 
these schools would be to overburden them, even, to put some of 
them out of business, and thus^ to vitiate their educational function. 
___B_ut> j^am^ If the aim is to encourage more pri- 

vate schools to take more educationally disad antaged children, to 
take more handicapped children, this voucher proposal will certain- 
ly do it. 

_Chaiimah Hawkins, willing to write. into 
the voucher proposal the same rules and regulations and mandates 
that are now included in chapter 1?_ 

Secretary Bennett. Agai n, we 'll certainly work with the commit- 
tee, J)UtT wtUdn't: say right-— — 

Chairman Hawkins. If you work with the committee, that's what 
you're going to be preparpi to do. _ 

Secretary Bennett, I'm not prepared to defy what's clearly been 
the will of the Oangress i in marking out for private, s^ 
elementary schools certain exceptions that it has felt are appropri- 
ate for such schools. But we'll be happy to talk with you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I went you to do a little bit more than 
talk to me. I'm trying to get your rationale, since you say that 

Secretary Bennett. What one has to consider, Mr. Chairman, is 
that if you impose upon these schools all of the requirements that 
are currently imposed on other schools, you may put them out of 
business. You may make it much harder for them to accept the 
very studehtsi they're trying to help and we're trying to help. 

Chairman- Hawkins. That's Ainfair competition. You're saying 
that, we _will_put them out of business if we require, them to do 
what the public schools do, and yet you're calling out for choice 
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andjjbm|Stition. Why not put them oh the same basis so that the 
competition will be fair? 

. You're easing, that we have to make concessions to them to get 
them to do what is right. Well, we don't do that in the public 
schools. iWe_say^loofci ybu accept a child that comes to the public 
school, and we don't give to that public school any choice. We don't 
s^iwe haye tojfive jrpu more money if you have handicapped chil- 
dren or yoithave bilingual children or you have children tnat offer 
problems. We just unload on them thc»e probleins. So if you're 
talking about competition, which I understand is what you men- 
tioned, Ahen_ it seems to me that this is what you would insist upon. 
If you are interested in poor children, as you say in your prepared 
statement, may I ask iouthen^ what about the more than 80 per- 
cent of parents \dio can't even take advantage of chapter 1, be- 
cause there ^e insufficient ^fi^ children. 
These pai ents would not get any vouchers whatsoever. 

Are you ^hnj^tojjive tothose LjpairatB whQ do hot how have the 
advantage of chapter i because you and othere have supported re- 
ductions in the ^amolmt of jnbn^ for public education? Are you 
willing to give to those parents a choice as well? - 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, I think in some re- 
spects we're talking about a strawman, because the insinuation of 
your question iat^ cityjmvate 
schools, do hot now serve the populations that we're talking about, 
and the facts are the exact opposite. -_ 

You know, I think, that ' :e Catholic schools ^ 

Chairman Hawkins. That's not _the ^Mtiqn._Idon't mihd_^you 
discussing that, but let's have ^the answer to the first one first, 
which is, that less than 40 percent, and we im^ju^e^6Ymti^Jgei> 
centage, but let's Bay certainly a majority of parents today don't 
have any^choice, because they jdbn't jeirejLJ&t chroter l._Npw* if 
you're so interested in giving choice to parents and taking care of 
the poor children, as you often refer to them, who now are being 
deprived of something, are you willing to give vouchers to those 
parents- who now do not participate in dhapter JL? _ 
_ Mr.^AuER. Mr. Chairman, we prepared for a number of ques- 
tions when we came up today, and I must admit that_one of them 
was iiot ihe. possibility that the chairman of the committee would 
be arguing for more comprehensive vouchers than the ones we've 
proposed. _^ - 

Chairman Hawkins. I'm not. I'm simply asking you what would 
you ^ dp_un_der_the_ficts thM I outlined, because yoirre the one who 
wept in this statement about the poor children, and said that the 
parents needed some choice, to get these children into these schools 
that you Bay are so good and that are willing to accept them. I 
hope that's ttue ± and Pm ^npt denyihg that may be true. But, if they 
don't bring vouchers, those schools are not going to be financially 
able to serve them, whether or not_th§y^re_willm 
hot going to be able to accept handicapped children or disadvan- 
taged and the other special gFPUira thfrt 

ter 1. I'm asking whether you are wilting to give the parents of 
children who are not being served by cha£tor_l a choice* or areyqu 
willing to at least through incremental means to begin to reverse 
that? If you see this middle chart over here, the Federal share of 
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education funding, you will see that it's steeper than the steepest 
ski slope that I have ever seen. That is what has happened in the 
last 5 years. It will soon be below the line and down to zero if we 

continue the present trend, 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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Secretary Bennett. No, I don't think so. I've designed some 
charts myself^ Mr. Chairman. __ 
Chairman Hawkins. You didn't design this unfortunately. 
S^etai^BElWETT. No, but I've seen it. 

Chairman Hawkins. It illustrates the declining Federal share of 
education funding. 

Secretary Bennett. This really isn't on the point, is it, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, it is the point. ___ ___ 

Secretary Bennett. It really isn't. The question of how many 
children we: are serving, and how much we ! appropriate ispne_ques- 
tion. The other question Js how can we make the best education 
available with what we've got, and what sort of means do we use 
within the curreu program? 

Chmrmah Haw jns. To thelargfMt number of mdmduals. 

Secretary Bennett. We'll be happy to talk about that. 
__CMi™^_HAWKEN|^ If chapter 1 ^ is jjood for thpf e that it now 
serves, and those parents will get vouchers which will make it, ac- 
cording to yoUi even better, I'm asking you, would you ^ 
expand the amount of funding which is available to the rest of the 
children who heed, in ydUr^ expression, the vouchers to go to these 
good schools? It would seem to me it's illogical for you to be plead- 
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ing for these children and not be willing to expand the amount of 
mbne^ r that is available, and being responsible for that ateep de- 
cline." 

I haven't heard you before this committee advocating support for 
chapter 1 or any of the other programs, if you'll shift over to the 
chart at the left, 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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Those are all the other jgrograms in the department^ not a single 
one has gained in constant dollars. Not a single one is any excep- 
tion. It's been the same thing through with bilingual education, 
with vocational education, with adult education, with all of the 
other programs* not a single one. So it's consistent. I'm only asking 
you that if you feel the way you do that the vouchers are very 
useful, why don't you make more of them available to the rest of 
the target population? _ 

Secretary Bennett^ As you know, Mr. Chairman, when we get 
toto the bUsinefs of appropriations and budgets, we have to take 
other factors into account— small items such as a $210 billion defi- 
citiand _pther. factors — that require us to b^ careful in regard to 
spending levels. 

_ But, as you know, in our 1987 budget under the requirements of 
the Gramm Rudman-Hollings Deficit Reduction Act, we have kept 
chapter 1 at $3.7 billion. This will continue to serve a large 
number. But, agaiii, we'll be happy to talk to you about that issue, 
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but for now could we get back to the merits of vouchers them- 
selves? 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Secretary, in October of this year, as 
chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, the full commit- 
tee, I'm under a mandate through Gramm-Rudman to reduce, to 
cut chapter i and the other programs ^approximately 25 or 30 
percent. That's l*biM_tQl^ would 
you join with us in resisting that serious cut in these programs 
that Ithink we basically agree are^b^jprograms, effective? 

Secretary Bennett. You've seen our proposal, Mr. Chairman, 
and it is substantial. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you join with us in opposing that 
steep cut? 

S^retary Bennetti. Yes, sure. 

Chairman Hawkins. It certainly would help the chairman of this 
committee 6uL 

Secretary Bennett. I'm not sure I understand. If we are talking 
about joining with you and opposing serious cuts in chapter I, 
we're obviously with you. You've seen our 1987 budget, which pro- 
poses no such cuts. Charter 1 is a good program. 

Chairman Hawkins. We'll certainly take advantage of that posi- 
tion then, a long-time before October possibly. 

Secretary Bennett. OK. I'm glad we agree on that one, Mr. 
Chsrirman, 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, zs I'm 
sure you know, 4;here isn t much discussion on the Hill these days 
other than one figure, $144 million. So, I will have to be the first to 
admit that I haven't studied -your proposal as closely as I should 
have and don't usually until I'm sure that the chairman is think- 
ing about moving some kind of -proposal. The $144 million now is 
consuming myAnne- We^gQ into budget committee meetings at 8 in 
the morning and stay there most of the day. 

I have three ^qr four_ j^ncerhs in jrilationship to your proposal, as 
I have studied it to tins point. I suppose my first is a concern that I 
think the ! chairoan was expressing and that deals rwith just what 
does happen to chapter i.^or instance, if you're taking about a 
school who may have 75 percent chapter j. ybilnjstera,_what deci- 
sions and what planning do they make when they may find out 
that on September 1 ^h^e porti^ 

some other place? If there is only a small percentage left; how do 
they take care of that small percentage, because a great deal of 
their money would have gone on with those students? 

So I do have that as my first concern. I think chapter 1 has been 
Y3ry_ effectived I'm sure it was hot the design to use chapter i real- 
izing that this as merely an effort to get to some other place even- 
tuafly. If you crack open the door, you can get someplace else, but 
I'm not quite sure that perhaps it's the right way to design a 
Y^cherjtto^ good point. We do 

serve a small percentage cf chapter 1 people. Hew a youngster gets 
into a c hapt er l_im>gram is a sbmewhat arbitrary decision. Here 
are x number of dollars. I have 900 chapter 1 youngstere. I can 
only take 200, and so I arbitrarily set up something to determine 
which of the 200 go in there. So I think he's making a good point. 
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I think he also makes a good point when he talks about what re- 
sponsibilities do those private and parochial sch ools Have in rela- 
tionship to a chapter 1 education. As I understand your program, 
you don't bind them in any way, shape or form tp iise that .money 
for chapter 1 experiences. They can use that money however they 
see fit, I guess we got into chapter 1 in the first place because we 
discovered that people didn't use the money as well as they should 
have for those who didn't have equal opportunities. 
__My_ second ^cohcerh^that I have with the proposal as I now un- 
derstand it, is I'mnot sure we aren't teasing the poor as they've 
been_ referred tb. I don't think it matters much whether you're 
using an $860 figure or a $1,000 figure. In California, it might be 
$250. It i«ems to me you're really teasing people even if they're 
thinking about trying to go to an $800 school or a $1,000 school. 
You can say it's a better chmce tiian hot at all. Well, it's sl better 
chance, hut if somebody jlqesn't come 4ip with the additional 
mdn^, it's recdl^: np chance at alt and I don't want to be involved 
in something that cannot deliver. I question whether it could. 

Ol^k w^n^ ^ that public 

school enrollment has increased where thegr are trying choice. I am 
assuming that what we are_ looking at when we say that is that 
there are a lot cS people who could afford to send their youngsters 
to private schools. Now t]tot_they_haye tteir cho^ what- 
ever public school they want to, they now have pulled their chil- 
dren out of that private _8cluK)l_^d_seht jthein to a public school. 
But, they could only go to that private school originally because 

they had that money. ______ 

I don't know that you're teHing me that these ^re poor young- 
sters who now, because of this choice, have_helpid to increase the 
ehroUmeht in public schools. I have a feeling that it-would be the 
opposite, that it would be yo^gstei^ to go to 

their choice of private or parochial schools, now going to their 
choice ef a public school. 

_So_that becomes a question that I have. You know, I had to 
laugh. In material prepared for tie there is one article that said, 
"Tlie Gallup Poll has consistently shown that more Americans sup- 
port parental choice in education than support higher taxes for 
education." I think that's like me saying, Mr. Secretary, before 
dinner, would you like to have Scotch or would you like to have 
cyanide. I don't believe there's any difference. That's a great ques- 
tion the Gallup Poll used. 

I don't have many letters that say please raise my taxes. I would 
like also, Mr. Secretary, to have you comment a little more on 
what the chairman was drivmj* at_wheh_he_wa^ about why 

shouldn't the rules and regulations be exactly the same if you're 

talking about fair competition. _ 

I was in this business a long time, and whenever my secretary 
would say, Mr. Goodling, Father Birster is on the Ltel^hbhei he 
wants to talk to you, I'd say what student am I getting now^ Father 
Birster, with tongue in cheek, would always laugh at the end and 
say, "BilL _L have this wonderful young lady that wants to come 
back to your school. She just thinks she'd like to be back in the 
community." Even funnier, with tongue in both cheeks, he'd say, 
"BiH, i have this outstanding athlete that wants to come back to 
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your school." Now, York Catholic is very proud, and rightfully so, 
of their athletic programs, and I guarantee you, Bill isn't gcing to 
get a good athelete back to West York High School unless there is 
a problem. 

So I do have a concern that L Na i, they should have to take ev- 
eryone who makes that choice. No. 2, they should have to keep, 
dust as a public school must everyone that has chosen to come to 
their school. No. 3, they have to do p the Jublicjschbbl has to do, 
the best they possibly can to deal with those youngsters. 

I also have some questions in relationship to definition of school. 
5^ know, that's something that's being kicked around at the 

f resent time, and I'm not sure what constitutes a school presently, 
think it's something that you're going to have to deal with. The 
HSS is dealing with it, as well as many others* but I think the defi- 
cation of a school Js^going to play a major role when you try to do 
something of this nature. 

Let's see whether, live covered everything. The third problem I 
guess I have then^is a management problem. When you are plan- 
ning a sch^l j^tem you've to plan on numbers and you are elect- 
ing professional and nonprofessional people in drder to support 
those j>articul^ m thought through very care- 

fully the management problem that large school systems, JiarticU^ 
larly with large jitmbera pf chapter 1 students, could run into with 
TEACH. If the progranris as good as you say it is and if as many 
young people could go off to the school of their choice then we will 
be seeing a large number of students moving between schools each 
year. 

Those are three of the msyor areas that I have concern, and you 
may want to respond to those. 

Secretary Bennett. Sure, thank you, Congressman. I counted 
five r but OK— let me try. I'll ask my ^general counsel to comment 
on the rules and regulations. But let me point out that within the 
public rohool system schools that 

dbihaye various admissions criteria, various emphasis — schools for 
the arts^ schools fbr math and science and the like^that say: we 
TOlLt^ejuay student in this district who qualifies, but not just any 
student in the^ district. We want to keep in bur school an emphasis 
on this kind of program or that. 

Mr. Goodling. May I interrupt just a minute, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary ^BfagNETTi^ Sure. 

Mr. Goodung. However L that public school system that you're 
talking about cannot deny ah education to that youngster. 
Secretary Bennett, 'mat's right. 

Mr. Goodling. And must take that youngster, or they will be in 
court and in real trouble. 

Secretary Bennett. You're right. The child has to be somewhere; 
there's no doubt about that But there is no requirement that 
school systems place the child in a school which has set itself up in 
a distinctive way. 

I might also mention the Coleman study, which indicates the 
record of inner city parochial schools in keeping disruptive stu- 
dents in school. The study shows that the notion that public schools 
do not remove people from school is simply false. They do. They do 
remove people from school. 
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G^ 000 ^- May I also interrupt by saying that they_ cannot 
ttim them down, even in a magnet school in relationship to sex or 
handicap. The way your legislation is written, if I understand it, a 
school cpuld do that. 

Now f know you devote nine pages, I think, to try to make sure 
that for racial reasons thejr couldn't discriminate, but ! don't be- 
lieve sex and handicap discrimination are covered. 

^^jretax^ BENNOTT. I'm going to ask my general counsel to com- 
ment on thiB, because we have spent a lot of time on this, and have 
been very mindful of the Congress wishes on the issue of discrimi- 
nation^ 

Mr . WnJUKBE^ On the question of the handicapped, bur proposal 
does not materially change the current state of the law, because so 
far as the^handicapped LjLrovisibiis of the civil rights law apply to 
private schools, at present, they are not required to take handi- 
capped children unless they can do sa with minor adjustments. So 
if that state of the law were to^ be changed, that should be contem- 
plated within the context of the civil eights statutes, rather than in 
a voucher proposal. 

I'm speaking here of Jectidh_504. 

Mr. Goodling. I didn!t qmte follow what you said. Are you tell- 
ing me— are you talking ajwut J>rivate schools^ or are you telling 
me a public school doesn't have to take a handicapped? 

Mr. Willkie. I'm talking about private schools that currently re- 
ceive—: 

Mr. Goodung. They'll take them on a litter ih a bubUc sclibql. 
_ Mr, WxujaE. They currently receive some Federal benefit, 
whether it be through chapter 2 or some other Jin^ran^ and those 
schools, are hot currently required to take handicapped students, 
unless they can do so without major changes in the fecilities they 
have to offer. 

Mr. Goodling. ^That's part of what the chairman ^waa saying m 
relatioMhfc If you have to use your tax dollars 

to make all sorts of modifications to a public school, you're using: it 
there, not putting it into books and personnel, et cetera, et cetera. 

I think what you're bringing up responds to part of what the 
chairman was saying in relationship to unfair competition. 

Mr, WittkiE. I do think we should keep in mind that the over- 
whelming .majority pf the cjuldrenin . the chapter 1 program are 
hot handicapped. They are educationally disadvantaged, and 
schools which are willing to accept those students, wo feel, should 
not . be precluded from doing so, simply because they don't have the 
facilities to serve the handicapped j^tUatioiL 

As you know, the Department has a number of mother programs 
that provide services to handicapped children. Chapter 1 is de- 
signed to help the educationally disadvantaged. 

Mr. 6oopLmG.-The only point I'm trying to make isthatasl tell 
the_Se^etary of Labor all the time, yes, I believe in free trade, but 
^ch country has to play itJby the same rules and reg^ationa All 
I m saying here is, yes, I believe in competition, but I think it 
should be fair competition. 

Mr. Whxkie. Well, I don't think that private schools that are 
willing to take the. children who are currently eligible for benefits 
under the chapter 1 program are getting some sort of free ride. Ob- 
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viousty, they're taking those children who have had the most diffi- 
culty under current programs. These are the ones who have hot 
fared well under current educational programs. We're not talking 
about skimming, cream here. 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Secretary, let me give you a sixth while I 
think of it, before you go bn r one that I was thinking of before and 
forgot to mention tojpqtt. In the transportation of these youngsters, 
now I know as I understand your proposal, the school from which 
' y6m*Mt®rs are going could use : cnapter 1 jSPhl? Jtofeiid those 
yonngsters to a private x>r parochial school, is that correct? 

^^^^^3^^^'JC&^i i 

Mr. Goodling. But not very realistic, is it? 

^cretai^B^NEOT^Iti^ ___ __ : 

Mr. Goodling. 1 mean they're really not going ta use their 
fioSey^ particularly you have now taken enough students away 
where they may notie able to reduce one teacher, but they'll have 
a reduced number. They may hot be able to reduce operating ex- 
penditures. 

Secretary Bennett. We're operating under two contradictory as- 
sumptions here, I think. One is that the program is so effective or 
the public schools so bad— which I don't believe— that we'll lose SI 
these students to other _schools. JThe.other is ttiat . the wuchere are 
too little that it's a teasing of the poor. The two scenarios are con- 
tradictory— you can't have both. Under which assumption are we 
operating? 

Mr. (toopiJNG. L don't think you're operating under, either as- 
sumption, simply because I don't believe either. I don't believe the 
pepple L^oU'reLt^getting can afford to make the change, so I don't 
think you're going to lose an awful lot of people. My question is, if 
you do lose those people, transportation then becomes a big item. 
Now, the local school district that lost those youngsters, I do not 
believe out of the goodness of their heart are somehow or another 
going to take off the top of their chapter 1 money, tr^sjportation 
expenses, to send the youngsters to other schools. So what I'm 
pointing out is it may be an additional cost to them for that same 
chapter 1 youngster to get to that school of dioice. That may just 
be around the block, but it may be a mile or two away. 

Secretary Bennett. Right, it might be, but I don't think this is 
just a goodness of the heart matter, C^ngr^man. __ : ___ 

Mr. Goodling. All i'nLaaying is you don't have anything in the 
legislation that says, OK> you must follow _this_^oun^ter wth 
transportation money if this youngster decides to go. That's all I'm 
pointi^out. ._...„._ _ _ : 

Secretary Bennett. That's right. It may be another matter fbr 
the j?arenta to consider. It's hot a matter of the goodness of the 
heart of the LEA. The LEA has an obligation to serve those chil- 
dren, and if this is an efficient way of doing it, I thihk the LEA 
will do it. Do you want me to respond to some of your other ques- 
tions? 

I'll start with administrative planning. Schools, principals, and 
superintendents have a variety of administrative responsibilities 
and planning responsibilities already. To look again at the schools 
of choice that we've seen in other parts of the country, we know 
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that if you set up reasonable deadlines for when people must de- 
clare and so on, the administrative end can be managed. 

Will it perhaps cause some additional administrative planning? 
Yes, it may well, but that's all right. Just yesterday there was an 
article in the New York Post, about the Harlem schools, district 5, 
where they have set up schools of choice. Thisjs also a good exam- 
ple for the other point you were mentioning; Harlem is not a rich 
educational district but they have managed to set tip these schools 
of choice^ Th§y operate oh time-tables, and the thing is working. 
They've jjotten the scores up considerably. _^ 

As the superintendent says in the article, it means some addi- 
tional headaches for him and his principals. But as one of his j>rin- 
cipals says, it keeps you oh your tbes^ and constantly forces you to 
sell your school.. And this program, by expanding parental choice 
iri OTucatipn>iias worked. 

Mr. Goodong. You're losing me, Mr. Secretary, in that I think 
you are referring in many instances to a private school situation 
and in this last instance you held up, I think you're really talking 
about public schp<^_m 

You re talking about youngsters who have the money to go to a 
private school and make this arrangement in advance versus those 
who have already Jbeen tested to go into the public school situation. 
That's what's confusing. I ! think we ought to pretty much stick to 
the chapter i issue, because that's really what we re dealing with 
iii the vouchers. :J 

Secretary Bennett. But in order to respond to it, I have to look 
to analagous situations. All I'm saying is this may cause some addi- 
tional administrative details, but it's solvable, itrs workable. It can 
be worked put in j?nncil3e. 

Mr. Bauer. Congressman Goodling, we happen to believe, by the 
way, that if ; thUL was j>ut_ info effect, that mast of the movement 
you would see would not be, in fact r from public schools to private 
schools, but would be firom one public school to another. So I t hink 
there is an analogy here. 

Mr. Gk50DONG. You see* that creates a real problem for adminis- 
trators, I know '-very first grade teacher in my school district, that 
most of the pe^i ie would love j£jiayej;h_eirj^ 

only put so many in a classroonr If they had their choice within 
that-district or every second grade teacher or every Englishteach- 
er. You know, you say, well, that's the beauty of competition. The 
beauty of competition is if , as a matter of fact^ou_haye outstand- 
ing teachers in every grade, you and I know that not only is that 
not practical, it doesn't happen, and unless you're going to do 
something miraculous about teachers' salaries, T suppose, you're 
always going to have that problem. 

If youjjo iti the up and down swing of increased population, and 
you rave a shortage of teachers that creates a real problem which 
is i one that we're now getting into again in the elementary schools. 
So those are J:he problems of management that I'm talking about. 

Secretary JJE»WECT._But_^ educatiohfid adminis- 

trators more of a management problem than the whole education 
reform movement. It's a_Rrol)le_mto » get Jut by A Nation at Risk. 
It s a problem for some of the teacher organizations to get hit with 
requirements of testing. It's been a problem with some of the 
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States to have a wall chart, and there are lots of administrators 
who say a lot of this makes us uneasy. 

But, people, I think, have said, look: you need to be a little 
uneasy in some ways, because you're not doing the job that you're 
s^PP^^d to be doing. This energetic sujfeitotendedHn HjMilem is 
going to work slightly longer hours and have his principals work 
sjygMy longer hours settle t]^ .Con- 
gressman, as to close down a school, because nobody wanted to go 
there. The Jaotiqn _tMt J _wfll L _we'Ye itbt tojiaye 
some students because there are bad teachers, and after all, they're 
M entitiedjtp students as good teachers, is one of the things that 
we're resisting. 

Ifow it's Jgnte tra may be 

empty. Ta take the example we started with, supposing you lose 75 
percent of your students you're going to have problems. But if you 
loser 754>ercent of your students, you deserve to have problems. 

Mr. Goodling. Let me just question the use of bad. I'm not refer- 
ring to bad teachers. 

S^fetary Bennett. Well, there are bad teachers. 

Mr. Goodling. Ctf course, there are^ bad teachere. There are bad 
Secretaries, there are bad Congressmen, there are bad Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Secretary Bennett. Right. 
:j Mr. JStodung. What_JLam_ saying is that yoLu Ia^^ ahd I know, 
that there are outstanding teachers. There are very good teachers. 
Tffierejare good teachers, and if I have a choice, and I know who 
those are, and I do, then I'm going to want my child in that par- 

ti<^OT:MhjK)l._ 

Secretary Bennett. Sure, you bet. 
Mr ? (^pi4NG^Thaiik w 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, I thought my 22 years in 
elective service have generally supported help to those who attend 
nonpublic schools. As a matter of fact, I was oosponsor and assist- 
ant floor leader for the Michigan bill which gave general support 
to nonpublic schools in Michigan. That later was set-aside when 
the people changed tile _^Mtitution. _ 

Right how, as a matter of fact, I'm engaged hr a fight with the 
administration on tiiat^ and I solicit j^otir L^lfe^Mr. Slbretaiy. I'm 
still engaged in that struggle. We're trying to remove the-$l,500 tui- 
tion cap which the administration wahte ohAfee ^t lifi^tion Jor 
schools to be eligible to participate in the school lunch programs; 

Since you are very supportive of the nonpublic schools, I wish we 
could get support from Jthe administration. My amendment which 
passed tlli^Hbl^ so that nonpublic 

schools could feed children. I think feeding children, is a very non- 
sectarian^ thing. I'm currently fighting with Jessie Helms and the 
administration on that issue. If you cc old se nd some signal that 
I'm on the right track relating to this issue, I'd deeply appreciate 
that. 

S^r etary Bennett , I'd be happy to take a look at that. 
Mr. KraoEE. We're currently in conference with Senator Helms 
on that issiie. 
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Secretary Bennett. If I could, I am no more a fan of private or 
sectarian schools than I am of public schools. I am institution 
blind. -_ 

Mr. Kildee. But I would solicit your support on that, maybe a 
telephone call to the Secretary of Agriculture would help on their 
objection to my amendment. 

Secretary Bennett. Let me take a look at it, Mr. Kildee. 
oo Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. My^int is that through my 
22yearsi_l have generally tried to support children in schools. I 
was doing that when we were increasing dollars fpr educatibn I en- 
tered public life back in 1964. That was when the Groat Society 
was parted with Lyndon Johnson's election, and we were generally 
increasing both on the State and the Federal level support fbr edu- 
cation. 

But^in the la^ few years, particularly the last 5 years, Federal 
support for education has been shrinking. I thi^_ anyone who has 
taken basic math can determine that to be the case. The President 
has never asked for ans^ increase in chapter 1. As a_mat_ter of fact, 
except for 1985 and 1987, the coming fiscal year, the President has 
asked for cuts for chapter 1. That's a matter of recordL As a matter 
of fact, the Congressional Research Service has said that there has 
teen a 24 percent loss of buying power in the chapter 1 funds from 
1980 through 1986. 

I guess my question is this then, as I try founder wfeat is really 
the right thing to do for children, and that is the bottom line of our 
deliberations in this committee. I think the question is, shall we 
invite more schools to the table, the education table, when we 
really are reducing the amount of food on that table? 

Secretary Bennett. Well, the schools are already at the table, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Kildee. Is that right? 

Secretary Bennett. Yes; they already are. There are 225,000 

Mr. Kildee. Many l schools, are at the table, but I really fear two 
things, and I'm asking, I'm pondering and tormented in this whole 
thing myself. I thought we had a great system before the Supreme 
Court threw sand in the gears on this. I really thought it was a 
great system which the Congress had devised, and it worked very 
welL^ 

Secretary Bennett. Yes, sir. 
8 Mr. Kiupra. I supported it vigorously, and while that system was 
m effect^ yet, many xrf those who ^^the nohjubhc school repre- 
sentatives opposed the voucher system, because they did see that 
that system was working quite well, and I era see where they have 
teyook at the Supreme Court decision also, I'm worried about other 
schools openin^storefront schools. 

I've already received inquiries how they can qualify from people 
who would be running the^ nontraditional schools. I reaUy_ think 
there is a senpM danger of more schools coming up to that table 
where the amount of food has been lessened through the last 5 
years. I do worry ^ about that „ 

Also, I worry about this in conjunction with that. Mr. Bauer has 
stated in a public meeting that this voucher bill is a first step 
toward a more extensive plan, and he added, "we had to start 
somewhere." That actually has to fall on ears of members of this 
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committee and give ! lis i some L^^ceni as to howfar this might go 
when the Federal support for education has been shrinking in the 
last_5_years. L __-_ _ -_ 

Secretary Bennett. To return to your analogy of more schools at 
the taWe. llie program provide services, to_ chttdreiijL and what's 
relevant is the number of children ^re're talking about. We can 
debate whether, chapter more 
people or^ not^but the services go to children. The schools^are al- 
ready there.. Because Under chapter 1^ even after Feltoh—whichj 
and here I agree with you^even since Feiton threw sand in the 
gears, children attending private schools who are eligible for chap- 
ter 1, still have to receive these services. No doubt, it's been awk- 
ward and more difficult, but they're eligible. 

As^far as the sHppery^slope, we're on our way to something else. 

Mr. Bauer. Congressman, the paraphrase that you have there is, 
I Jfe^§y§> a referen©| to a in^ting^^ 

at a storefront school with severed hundred blade parents, I expect- 
ed to go to that storefront school and Jiiid ^Mei_skepticis^ 
the administration's proposal. In fact, what I found was those par- 
ents liked the idea, and those that had_ criticisms said wait a 
minute, why cant my child participate-in a voucher? He's not edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. He's doing OK % but I'd_like_ to have some 
choice Jor him too. In response to that, I said J believe that if the 
Congress passes this administration's proposal that, in fact, they 
will see it work so well that it will be the first step to the State 
governments around the couhtiy taking further actions that would 
increase choice. If our choice proposal falls flat on its face which 
some of you obviously think that it will, I think the choice issue 
will :.4® a 4 P nc ® that happens. But, we happen to beheve that if 
it's passed, that after people see what happens, there will be more 
calls for inOTeased^ choice^ : _: ___ ^_ __ 

I would add that it's not this administration thsft's particularly 
P_yshinjg that- It was those low in^me^d minpri^j^ente who 
spent a couple of hours telling me that that was something they . 
feltiYery strongly about. _ L _ 

Mr. Dymaixy. Wfll the gentleman yield for a question, please? 

Mr. Kildee. I yield to the gentleman. __ 

Mr. Bymaeey. Is this bill designed for blacky children? I keep 
hearing reference. K^ tlie S^retary and the Congressman, is 
this bifi designed for black-chHdren? 

Secretary ^jennet*. It'sfor all eligible chUdren ii chapter 1. 

Mr. Bymaixy. Weti^the frequent reference-to minority and black 
leads me to belie ve w e have a bill here from South Africa. 

Secretary Bennett. No, it just turns out we have a lot of minori- 
ty children in chapter 1. _ 

Mr. Bauer. Eif^y-five percent of the children served. Congress- 
man^ are minority children*, and it is among the minority commu- 
nity that we find our strongest support for the proposal. Ihus, we 
are likely to cite them as supporters when we're talking about the 
biU. 

_ Mr. Dymaixy. I think I represent minority kids. I have had ho 
response at all. I have a personal relationship with six or more su- 
perintendents in my district. I have been teaching science policy 
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during: thejirec^s^and I don't know one who has come to me and 
suggested we adopt jpour bill. 

I would like to think I have probably the most integrated district 
in California. 

_^re_tary JjEamETT, It's not popular with superintendents, Sbn- 
gressman, and we know that That has4o do with the reasons Coii- 
gressman Goodling was talking about. There are other things that 
aren't popular with superintendents but that still deserve a look 
But it is popular with the black community. We'd be happy to 
show you the polls. 

Mr. DymaLly. What black ronmuinty, in Georgia? 

Secretary Bennett^ Black Americans, Gallup Poll. 

Mr. Dymally. Iii California? 

Secretary Bennett. I'm sure Gallup called some folks in Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Bymaeey. In the 29th District^ 28tfeBistrict? 

Secretary Bennett. I don't know how Gallup broke it down, but 
we'll show you the poHs. You might want to go with Mr. Bauer to 
one of these community meetings. 

Mr. Dymaeey. I thank you, Mr. Kildee^ 

Mr. Kildee. Let me r^laim.my time. Myjx>int is I think we are 
all trying to do what is right for kids, but I have not been con- 
vinced really that that has been the J)osition p{ the admi^tratjra 
These have been the saddest 5 years of my 22 years in politics. 
These have been really years where we've been stingy with chil- 
dren. 

The Reagan admirustration has J^n_stingy in_ education. Th ey 
have been. Now your credibility, and I'm a little angry, and that*s 
good. Just anger is a virtue. I in convinced of that. I was taught 
that in parochial school. 

Secretary Bennett. Right. ____ „ _ 

Mr.j Kildee. I think your credibffity before this committee would 
be greatly enhanced were you coming here sayings l_et's_CTjgand and 
enhance and enlarge the amount or food on She education table, 
but that's not been your record in the last 5 years, and that causes 
a gr "eat deal oLconsferhation here on the committee. 

Secretary Bennett. Let me try to turneth away wrath here^ Cdii- 
grrasman. As a matter of fact, these have been good years for edu- 
cation, the \asL2 ot-3 particularly. 

Mr. Kildee. The Federal role has shrunk. 

Secretary Bennett. Yes, and the educational improvement has 
been dramatic. 

Mr, Kedee. .That's happened despite the fact the Federal role 
has shrunk, not because of it. ______ j_ „_ 

Secretary Bennett. _FH tell you something. There are some 
PjS^te who take P the bottwn line in.^ucationhow much the 
Federal Government is spending. As I^ee it, the bottom line is how 
much children are learning and the evidence is that children are 
learning more. 

We put out the wall chart last week, and lo and beholdijthere are 
35 States showing higher academic achievement, 39 States showing 
lower dropout rates. There is just one other chart that needs to be 
added, or really put on top of that chart there, and that is educa- 
tion funding in the United States: $261 billion. Why there is some- 
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thing magic about the B^eral_doUOT_as compared to the State or 
local doHar^ someone has^ to explain to me. I want to tell you, Con- 
gresaman, if you have the interests of the education of the i children 
of tins country at heart, you should be heartened by the last 3 
years. We're getting this, 

Mr. Kildee. Let me tell you for sure that I have it at heart, and I 
don't think anyone ( has ever questioned that with me._ 

Secretary Bennett. You questioned mine, so it's only fair to 
raise it. 

Mr. Kildee. I questioned the administration. 

S^retary Bennett. That'l me. _ _ 

Mr. Kildee. You're part of the administration? 

Secretary Bennett. That's right, the part that deals with educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kildee. I think your point is go<xL I think maybe I have of- 
fended you, and if I have, I don't think one should needlessly 
offend, out sometimes one has to offend. 

Sec. Bennett. That's all right. I'm a big boy. 

Mr. Kildee. I think if I offended you, I'm sorry, but I do think 
my statement is correct, Mr. Bennett, I really do. 

Secretary Bennett. Federal funding is down, there is no doubt 
about it : 

Mr. Kildee. I don't want to be offensive, because I think you 
come here sincerely. You come here with a pure heart. I disagree 
with you, sal don't in anyway question your motives. If I've offend- 
ed you needlessly* that I apologize for. Let me ask you this, 

I couldn't tell Cap Weinberger that we'll cut your dollars and 
your defense system will improve. That won't sell there. Everyone 
of his dollars for defense, he filched irom programs in education or 
from borrowed dollars. Now it wouldn't sell too well if I were to 
tell Cap Weinberger, we're going to cut your dollars, but your de- 
fense system is going: to improve. 

Ldoirt think that sells too well in education either, and, again, if 
I offended you, I do ap ologize. _ : 

Secretary Bennett. Thank you for that. But let me say again, 
the responsibility Tor the defense of the Nation is the responsibili^ 
of the whole Nation. It is the Federal Government's responsibility 
to i>ay for it ^^tojpa^ fpiLfi^ of it 

Education is primarily a State and local matter^ I really think, 
Qdngrassman, you do not want a bud^t_for_^ 
percent controlled by the Federal Government, because then, de- 
pending on who the Secretwy of Education is, you're j£6jng to have 
a czar of education. The Federal Government pays entirely for the 
defense of the Nation. If s the tradition in this ^untiythat educa- 
tion will be funded by State and local government. That's where 
the control is, and I think that's a good thing. 

Mr. Kildee. It's a local function, it's a State responsibility, but 
it's a very, very important Federal concern. 

Secretary Be* jnett. Yes, sir, I agree. 

Mr. Kildee. I think there's been, a diminution, not just of dollars, 
but there's _beeh_a diminution of the Federal concern for education 
in the hist 5 yeara. - - 

__Swrretaix J3entnett._ Let__me jurt_comm have 
certainly addressed educational issues in a forthright way. I don't 
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think we've taken our concern for education out of the picture. I 
personally speaking, that I haven't^ But _again>_ what'jL the 
bottom line: how much the Federal Government pays, or howmuch 
our children are learning? I'm encouraged by the latter. That's 
really my baseline on all x>f this. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. IfeweU?_May I infora^h^ members^ I 
am trying to go first by the membership on the subcommittee, and 
then we'll take the others after they have had their dj^rtUility, 
the members of the subcommittee. 

- Mr^ Fawkll. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are several ques- 
tions here. I hope I can be concise. The one concern which a lot of 
us have with regard to this bill is that we have in compensatory 
^ucatipn^ a fairly successful program which apparently doesn't 
have sufficient funding now, so that roughly 60 percent, I am told, 
of the l parents of children who would be eligible aren't able to par- 
take in it. 

Beardless of how one looks at tax credits or vouchers, there is a 
central issue here^and it seems to me that Wc-re constructing that 
cpnwpt comj» education funds, I'm hot sure that's 

where tax credits and/or vouchers are io commence. 
_ As I recall in_ reading the ^ proposed bill^ you have these funds 
which can be used for tuition and for full-time students only iii 
public ot j>rivate whools.. The first Question _ I would have is why do 
you specify and require^ttat 4:he funds, insofar as the funds parents 
tove to use hei^ can te : _ 

Why not Jimit it to part-time and only for the purpcree of^om? 
^J^tory i education _ services? _ Why_ should general, educational 
costs be covered, and J;hus there's a siphoning off of very little 
^oney that is now used imdesffm^ked^ educa- 
tional services? This does not seem sound to me. 

Secretary^ Bennett^ It's a^q^_and_ interesting au ask 
Mr. Bauer to comment on some of the hfetory of tins, but the rea- 
soning behind it is this: The educational ^fe^^_pr^d^_ in Jchapn 
ter 1 are to help that student get up to speed academically. If that 
student is a year behind in reading or a year behind in arithmetic, 
the program helps that student get up to speed. 

It s been our experience, and I think research confirms it, that 
there are some schools, both public and private, that can get the 
student up to par, by enrolling him in the general academic pro- 
gram, rather than „ through the provision of special services. I do 
not think that a school with a track record like that should be re- 
quired to do something additional or something different from 
what works now. 

_ Qf .course, the m ain that the parent can make that 
decision as to whether enrolling in that "general academic pro- 
gjanii" _or_ buying the_Mu^tiohal_^ discrete basis, is 
better, but we don't want to rule out the former, because we think 
sometimes that wrks._Gary?____^ ___ 

Mr. Bauer. t think that's exactly right. I would like to comment 
on 1 you? owning pofot about thejact Mat the LPr^amjbnly_serves. 
I believe the figure : • i was 66 percent which has been mentioned 
here before this morning, of those whb are eligible.___ L _ _ _ __ _ 

First of all, we disagree with those figures. Second, the number 
of children served is a judgment made by the local education 
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agency, not by us at the Department of Education. What we do is 
attempt to identify 4;he lowest cost, most effective chapter 1 j>ro- 
grams that we can find so that those school districts, who want to 
serve a larger number of the- eligible children, may do so by using 
those low ciMt effective programs. Some of the school districts in 
spite of that choose to serve a smaller amount of children at a 
higher cost for whatever reasons. They make that judgment at the 
local level. 

£thats _spmetluhg_that uncomfortable with, I 

suppose that- would be an issue that could come up m reauthoriza- 
tion but under the law jdow^ those school districts make the judg- 
ment on how many children are served, not us, and it's not tied to 
o ur b u dge t , 

Mr. F&weec. I understand that the jarhool district has to make 
that choice, and itfs fiLVery : difficult one, because you're never able 
to serve afl of the ^educationally disadvantaged. In many of the 
PubhcLschbpls in my ^ea^ &^juskfor instancej in remedial read- 
ing, ignore faying to use compensatory education fiinds^ There just 
aren't enough <rf^said J^fa._ I'm sure it'js jnuch worse in areas 
where poverty is more rampant than in my particular congression- 
al district. _^ L _ 

But, it just doesn't seem sound to me that with what little fluids 
we have that we shpjUd_siphpj^them_off from compensatory educa- 
tional services. That has been deleted insofar as these voucher 
ftuttds_f|t , e concerned. They ; a^J^ehtly can flow :mto private schools 
without any account of whether they are being used to provide 
compensatory education ^toc^. It's _npt a_level_ plying field in 
terms of comparing private and paroch&l schools, fve often 
thought you're ito^ 

But, it would seem to me you would have a sounder bill if you 
would say that we' re going to give clwicp_i9 ^the^ea in which we 
are basically cbheerhed, and that k providing compensatory educa- 
tional services, and we shall not allow those funds to be Us^ for 
otherugeneral fund purposes in the private schools any more than 
now we would countenance their use for anything but cpm&nsatoo- 
ly educatijmal: services in the public schools. Indeed, that is what 
the law now sets- forth, and most of the managers and administra- 
tors with whom I have talked have said they spend days and days 
of time a<^ T mting for the specific compensatory educational serv- 
ices which the^ar^rehdering. 

It seems to me that you could strengthen the bill a great deal if 
ypu would keep jhe_ amendment to the compensatory education 
program dealing with aid in_the form of compensatory educational 
services. So that's just one J^era^nVopmibn. -__ i 

I think this Js a major defect in the bill that one does Jiave to Jbe 
concerned with. L .There is i pother j^mtj_and this may be mpre^for 
counsel. I noticed in looking at the portion of the bill which per- 
tains to the possibility of racial ^discriinmation, J'v^ 
tiie words, and I don't have the bill right before me, but there is a 
deletion of the words, "Federal financial distance,'' that th^e 
fimds that would flow to the private school and concern via the 
voucher route would not be deemed to be, once in the hands of the 
priyate_^hTOl,_to be Federal financial assistance. 

What is the reason for this? 
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Secretary Benneit. I'll ask counsel to respond to the second, if I 
lust Jkriefl£_ respond to the first. Again, I appreciate your in- 
terest in this,. Congressman. 

i_IS the spirit of your question, we think that a voucher proposal 
that would be limited to compensatory services only, would be an 
ij^rpvement— no L_dbubt about it. I guess philosophically, we can't 
see a_good reason for saying- that even if a general program 
works— if it inches the it shbuld^be filled but because 

it isn't specifically compensatory. 

If your hesitation here is that limitatioiii we would think a 
voucher, limited to compensatory services would be progress. 

Mr. Willkie. As for the provision in the bill that voucher funds 
would not constitute Federal financial assistance, that provision 
was also taken from the mark up in the Senate Finance Committee 
of the tuition tax credit proposal in 1983, and reflected a bipartisan 
agreement in that committee, including Senators Bole and Pack- 
wood and Bradley and Moynihan. 

It would not, however, change the applicability of civil rights re- 
quirements to private schools that are otherwise receiving any 
form of FederaLfmanciai assistance. 
_Mi\ Fawi^._T^ was handed mehere^il it cor- 

rect to say that when one does Jiot^look^upon^ Federal tax^ftmds 
flowing to a private school as Federal financial assistance, that 
this, in effect, means that the jurisdiction of the Civil lights Act 
and title IX of the Educational Amendments Act of 1972 in refer- 
ence to sex discrimination, and section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act in reference to handicapped children, that the jurisdiction of 
those acts thence do not apply to the private school, at least insofar 
as the specific Federal funds to which we have reference here? 

Mr. Willkie. If the Voucher fuiids aire the only funds that the 
school is receiving indirectly, even indirectly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that is tnie. - _ '" ; _ 

Mr. Fawell. Why would you not want to have the Givil Rights 
Act and _titie_DC^d_ section 50 

to private schools which may use the money for general fundings 
purposes, f or instance, ^general tmtion fimdmg.p^ _ _ ^_ 

_ Mr. Willkie. These issues were addressed by the Senate Finance 
GMnnnttee> and^ I gather it _was_the__feelirig of that committee that 
they had to weigh various considerations. - - 

J^v Fawbxl. I'm asking your view* or I should say that of the 
Department of Education. 

Mr- Willkie. As _ for those schools that dbn't otherwise .receive 
Federal financial assistance— as distinguished from colleges and 
universities--ybu , re talking about small, often _ struggling, - often 
inner city schools, and although the civil rights statutes are of 
paramount importance to the Federal Government's respohsibilijy 
in the area of civil rights, the laws do impose significant adminis- 
trative and recordkeeping burdens. 

The feeling was that where you're talking about institutions that 
do hot otherwise receive Federal financial assistance, the simple 
fact that students are there as a consequence of the tuition tax 
credit or the voucher should not in and of itself be the source for 
invoking those considerable administrative burdens. 
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Mr. Bauer. Congressman, ^there_are_ also some religious ques- 
tions, about sex discrimination. Some Jewish schools, for example, 
are- all male. There was a feeling: in the Senate committee, I think 
by both Senator Moynihan and Senator Bradley, that it would be 
an inappropriate Federal role to attemjpt to change particular reli- 
gious^ practices just because the parent of one of these children 

might be receiving a tuition tax credit. ___ L : -_ 

_ Mr. Fawell, I see the point. I guess that's the nonlevel playing 
field^I guess, we referred to. Certainly one can be legitimately con- 
Mjmi^_3^t3fir .rcnbae. ikiiid of Federal aid in regard to private schools, 
but you continuously run into the fact that in the public school 
sector, you have our public schools always on the front lines of de- 
mocracy where every noble constitutional obligation is cast uppn 
the public schools and rightfully so, including the inability to dis- 
charge teachers or not to teach certain students without due_£rcK> 
^ pf lavra and aU of the Lmahy requirements which State legisla- 
tures have^been putting upon public schools. 

Wjtet we are saving continuously here is none of these responsi- 
bilities and obligations that so abound insofar as public schools^ are 
concerned are not going to affect the private schools, at least under 
the flow of Federal funds that would commence under this voucher 
program. Is that roughly correct? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes, that's roughly correct, but I think it's worth 
pointing out that jOge of_ the approaches we've taken in some of 
these issues, at least, is to remove some of the burdens from the 
public schools, particularly in an area like school discipline, rather 
than hamstring private schools with some^f the realty ill-advised 
court decisions of the last^20 years in the school discipline area. 
_ We think it would be much more appropriate to continue our ef- 
forts to roll back some of those unnecessary redtape requirements 
that have been put on local public school officials, so that, in fact, 
we can have a level competition field. 

Mr. Fawell. Well, I agree with you, that there are an awful lot 
of constitutional inhibitions placed, upon the jiubitc schools which 
one would Question. Oh the other hand, the idea that you should 
not discriminate on the basis of race or region, or seat or because 
of J>hys_ical c^r_ mental handicap, there are some very salient consti- 
tution inhibitions that are placed rightly so upon _public jjchoolsi 
ami I can see how that is difficult when you try to men place that 
fabric upon the private school system, one of the ^great strengths of 
which they are_ not proscribed and inhibited by any kind of consti- 
tutional obligation, indeed, because they are private. We always 
come to the pointy I guess, of determining whether we make pri- 
vate schools public in order to have public school funds flow. We 
want to keep the strength of private schools, and yet it's a constant 
conflict that one sees, at least from the legislative side. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr* X)wens. Mr, Secretary, I think that some of the questions 
that I have have already been asked, but I didn't get a clear under- 
standing of what your answers were. So I may seera redundant, but 
I would like to have further clarity on some of these questions. 

Mr. Fawell's basic question, I still would like you tp forther am- 
plify and enhance it, and that is that the thrust of the chapter i 
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program and the concern of Congress and *Iie administration which 
was in jpbwer when chapter 1 was created w^JceiiaiiUy not to re- 
place the effort of the local schools. Compensatory education, sup- 
plementary education, all that was very important. There were 
very lengthy debates about not allowing schools to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities and take Federal funds and reduce their own effort. 

The maintenance of effort was a major concern, and I think it 
still is, but I couldn't hear clearly from your answer what you were 
s^yi^S* Has the thrast of the^F^ sort of 

contradicts what you were saying before, about education is pri- 
marily a local and State effort, and .billions of dollars are Ming put 
in by the local and State gcveinment^birt you're proposing an in- 
novation here which is jjoin^ basic cost bfjedjiea- 
tion. A3 Mr Fawell said,- if you're _going ta allow the private 
schools tp-use_the_FMer^_filn& their basic needs and not 
provide compensatory or supplementary education, then how can 
you not also allow the public schools to do that, which is a major 
change, 

I'd like to hear you clarify your answer a bit bh that if you don't 
mind. 

Secretary Bennett, Sure. First of all, Congressman, there is 
nothing new in . chapter 1 seraj^ b^g 

rolled in private schools. This is not creating a new right of entry; 
we are not Jjoingto have students in jmyate_s<Agbls receiving aid 
whereas before they couldn't. We've been doing this for 19 years. 
There are thousands of students in private schools receiving these 
funds. _ 

Mr. Owens. These are chapiter 1 programs, funds fcr tuition? 

Secretary Bennett. I'm sorry? 

Mr. Owens. Using chapter 1 funds for tuition? 

Secretary Bennett. Using chapter 1 funds for compensatory 
services. _ 

Mr. Owens. For compensatory services, yes. 

Secretary Bennett. It's really an educational question. As I said 
*9 LM*!t .__?^??U>_ ._^__.^^d__flsii^__that the voucher idea lifted to 
compensatory services would Be an improvement over what we 
to^L™w. But, educationally, I c^'tj^jgood resigns to say _*he 
parent, lobk^ your child may do better at this tittle school you've 
decided to pick one that offers a general educational program, but 
we can't let you nse the money for that. 

__K will_serve_ the same end. The child will overcome the reading 
and math deficiency. 

i_ Mt- QwPlNS.Qan yoix afford in _yolir. 3^itiori_fo give_ me an educa- 
tional common sense answer? What would be the official philosoph- 
ical position of the jGtoyernment? _ What is your administration 
sayings that we want to move now into the provision of basic educa- 
tion costs, covering basic education costs at the local leyel? 

Secretory Bennett. No, we're committed to chapter 1« We will 
continu e bur commitment to chapiter 1. It's a good prbgraun. 

Mr. Owens. The minute you move the tuition, you're providing 
basic__c^^That school can. use that money to pay the janitor's 
salary as well as the headmaster's salary or for any other purpose. 
That s what tuition is for. 
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__ 9 Secrefcuy Bennett. If the parent decides that that school is pri> 
viding the services the child needs and by the w*.y, it's not limited 
to private schools, public schools outside of district could also oper- 
ate on the same basis — if it works, if it achieves the ends of chapter 
1, why not? What's the strong argument against it? 

Mr. Owens. So there is a basic philosophical change in what this 
administration says. The Government should make a new kind of 
effort jmd be involved inj>ro^ding basic ccet^ 

Secretary Bennett. I don't think so. I think we're doing that in 
other areas, Congressman. I mean, we block granted bur chapter 2 
programs, and that money goes for all sorts of educational pur- 
pos^~it supplements teachers' salaries, buys books, does all sort 
of things, it s added on, it's obviously not replacing the local share, 
the_9_2 or 94 percent State and local authorities provide. But the 
idea^ of a block grant was^to give State and local authorities their 
head in terms of how to best use it. 

Mr. X)wE3*s. You've^ used several examples of schools^ in New 
York City, District 4, District 5, and are you under the impression 
that dollars are involved in these choice programs, tiiat j>arents 
who are choosing to go from one public school to another, that they 
are making that choice, and they have to pay some extra money 
somewhere? 

S^retary Bennett. Np A this is Jnthin the public school system. 

Mr. Owens. Money is Jiot involved all? 
__Se«iftary_Bjp§|^ obviously, money is involved at some 

point, but as far as i know, J don't know all the details. 

Mr. Owens. Toil mean the payment of money by parents is not 
involved? - 

Secretary _Be3wett. As Far as I know. 

Mr. Owens. So those choice programs have some relevance, but 
that kind of thing is not what we're talking about in terms of par- 
ents choosing. Parents who choose on the basis of a ^tuitipn j*raiit of 
$600 will have to make a choice as to how much money are they 
going to add to that. They are J[oing_tp_have to add something to 
that in order for their youngsters to go to school. 

Secretary Bennett. i&i^tim^ sp^times npt^_ ^ -__ ^ 

Mr. ©wens. Bet's go to my next question. $hat is your figures fcr 
median tuition, I'm concerned abpM whether or not that's for the 
vSole country, jiationwide^ or is it for the areas where inner-city 
children^ cMdren eligible for chapter those who the majority of 
them are in inner-city areas. Do you have ajigure^for the median 
ttutioii for_scto the chapter 1 chil- 
dren would likely have access to those schools? 

_ J^retery Bennett, The figure I gave, the $773, is the national 
figure, ihe median average for chapter 1 schools. 
: -_ Mr^_BAuiaa, Congressman, it goes lower. We've surveyed the 20 
largest cities in the country, and we find that the voucher amount 
that would be available under chapter 1 will pay for a significant 
number- of the private schools serving chapter 1 children in 15 of 
those: 20 cities. With the Chairman's permission, we would like to 
submit the record of those tuitions in those major cities for the 
record. ._. 

Chairman Hawkins. Those figures will be entered in the record. 
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end of the hearing, record.] 

Chairman Hawkins. Will they include the cost of additional 
services that aire provided by piiWic schools? The average that you 
mentioned does not include other special services that are given to 
pupils in the public schools. We would like to have comparable fig- 
ures. _ 

Mr, Bauer. I'msure we can provide those, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
:::Mfe-_Qvra!NS ? :Wli«jh_i^M us back to the question that Mr. Dood- 
ling raised which is what is a school, how do you define a schools In 
these figures that you . will be submitting, you've t^eh ^^hjng 
that calls itself a school_or-only schools accredited by the-State, 
schools l which would meet State licensing requirements? What is 
this^ group comprised of? 

Mr. Bauer, These schools areoverwheln^ Catholic 
schools which are serving 90 percent of the private school students 
under the chapter 1 program. 

Mr. Owens. Overwhelmingly, but you have included some of 
the : : - 

Mr. Bauer. 1 am not aware that there have been any unaccredftV 
^-^hwl^ include to reach them if 

there wasn't some record of their accreditation. _ 

Mr. Owens. Youinentio^^ going: _to_a Jtorefrpnt_ sch<^ 
. Mr. Bauer, it was an accredited school by the District of Colum- 
bia here in Washington. j_„ _^ 

Mr. Owens. So you have not included any of those schools? 

Mr. Bauer. No; Congressman Owens, I thigkthere is a great 
deal of confusion about thi. ^e Gatholic schools in our urban 
areas MounOhe^country have had an outstanding record at serv- 
ing low income, minority, btfmgual, handicapped children it very 
l°w cost The church has distinguished _itpfr roth the ^ 
has given to the families that want to send their children to those 
schools. 

We have ho reason to believe that they won't continue to do the 
outstanding job they've done for a number of years. It is, in fact, 
that reason that the Congress was able to pass the chapter 1 pro- 
gram 20 years ago. 

It was only after the Congress was assured that children in those 
schools would get equitable services that a coalition could have 
been iSit together in the Congress 20 years ago to pass the chapter 
i program. 

_Mr._Ow^s. Arexou saying this legislation relies ^ very heavily oh 
the assumption that ^the churchy Catholic and otherwise^ will con- 
tinue temake a heavy investment in education? That is your as- 
sumption? 

Mr. Bauer. They've indirated that. They're doin&it now. Most of 
<;hese inner city Catholic schools are SO and 85 percent black. 

Chairman . HAWKimJWi^ question? 
It seems to me you keep ducking the definition of a school, and you 
keep referring to Catholic schools. 

Mr. Baiter. They're schools. 

Chairman Hawkins, And we think they're durned good schools 
too. My parents would roll over in their graves if they didn't be- 
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lieve that I was commending Catholic schools. But, is that thedefi- 
nition included in the bill? Is the bill restricted to parochial schools 
or Catholic schools? 
Secretary Bennett. No, of course not. 

Chairman Hawkins, t think the^question relates to a situation 
where a fly-by-night huckster is operating a school in a storefront. 
It doesn t even have to be ina church. It doesn't have to be a Bag 
tist school which is being operated in the basement, but let's say a 
school which is operating without any accreditation, no teacher 
certification, et cetera. 

_ Let's say an academy that's attracting all white students, et 
cetera. Could these examples fit_ within the definition of the bill, 
and are they excluded or included? 

Mr. Willkie. As to the first point, Mh jCfafjirmf*^, bur proposal, 
of course, leaves in place existing State regulatory and certification 
requirements. We don't disturb_that._ 
Chairman Hawkins. You don't disturb them. Could you include 

them? 

Mr. Willkie. Absolutely. 
_ Chairman Hawkins. In jrour definition _bf a school, it means that 
the school would have to be accredited, the teachers would have to 
be certified, and all<>f the State standards wbtild have to be met, is 
that what you're telling me now?_ 

Mr. Willkie. As you know^Mr. O^ainMh^ the States regulate 
Uua _matter_veiy differently from one State to the next, and we 
don t disturb existing arrangements.. 

Chairman Hawkins. We5e taffing about whether the bill re- 
quires any rules and regulations in terms of the schools that would 
be jeJb^ibletd jreceivithe vouchers* 

Secretary Bennett. Sure, it has to have apr^am of jnstructibn. 
It has to naye a faculty. It has to have a regular student body. It 
has to have a place. 

Chairman Hawkins. Who's going to insist on these standards? 
Who s going to see that such standards that you've mentioned 

which I have not found in the bill incidentally 

Mr. Bauer. Those very definitely are in the bill, Mr. Chairman. 
Qiamnan ILvwKiNS. Let's grant that they are in the bill. Who is 
going to enforce those standards? 

Mr. Bauer, ^ The parent has to deal with the local education 
agency in order to get tihe voucher, so presumably an LEA is not 
going to honor a voucher at a school which was a fly-by-night oper- 
ation. So I think there wtil be safeguards at the local level just as 



^auroanHAwkiNS. I dorrt see the definition of a school in this. 
Mr. Willkie. What you do have is a refei^nce to section 170 of 
the Internal JEtevehue Code which defines eligible educational insti- 
tution, incorporating the aspects of a school that the Secretary re- 
ferred to. 

Chairman Hawkins. Eligible for t^piii^seSi a|_ to whether or 
not it r^eiv^rn^me, but the IBS is not going to see whether the 
school has certified teachers 4and whether the schbpL is operating 
under State standards, and if that is so, then it seems to me you 
have misled a lot of schools including some of those in^my diitrict, 
which now believe that they're going to get this $600 and some odd, 
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and they are delighted, they are delighted to know that they're 
going to get this money * when obvibusly. they aren't going to get it, 

Mr. Willkie. We are jiot disturbing the status quo in individual 
states with regard to — — 

Chairman Hawkins. The status quo is that these schools are op- 
erating under status quo now. They're not living up to the same 
standards. - _ -__ 

Mr. Willkie, If the State permits the schools to operate, then 
they wquld certainly J^^i^bleio accept the voucher furicUL_ -_ 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, are you aware of a large number of 

district that_ now happy they're 
going to get our voucher? If so, I suggest that you move against 
them. __ -_ __ 

Chairman^ Hawkins. Yes, I would b& glad to give you sulist of 
tnem, and if they are goin^to^ and some odd^ I'd like 

to let them know that somehow I might be involved in a scheme to 
allow them to survive. I just can't be that dishonest, to be most 
frank with you. 

Secretary Bennett. I think most parents are going to resist very 
strongly sending their children to a fly-by-night operation. The 
reason we keep bringing up the inner-city Catholic school is be- 
cause ^ we (estimate that spmetWng like .^ percent of the chapter 1 
children who are in private schools are in Catholic schools. 

Ohfidraian EUwkins^ Catholic schools are enddw^i otherwise, but 
you have a lot of schools that don't have that other income that 
obviously aire going to be attracted by the possibility they will get 
$669. 

__S^retary B^nett^ If they can do a good educational job, such as 
these 400 or 500 independent community schools. 

.Chairman Hawkins. Tou know that no child is going to be edu- 
cated for $600. You know thatas well as I do, Mr. Bennett. 
_ Secretary Bennett. Right. Some of the schools you talk about, of 
being so well epdowed-by the way, have their per 45upil expendi- 
ture $1^100 or $1,200. But if this brings into the field an education- 
al entrepreneur who can open a school and take 100 students at 
$600 and give them a good education and can establish a track 
record, that's fine. But arguing against this proposal on this basis 
is like arguing against democracy on the grounds that we're going 
to elect a fly-by-night Congressman. I mean, that will happen from 
time to time. 

Mr. Owens. In addition to making the assumption that Catholics 
and other religious groups will continue to generously supplement 
the funding of their schools, ^pu're alsp saying that_ this bill would 
welcome opening up the whole field of education, elementary 
school education to.eiltr^reneurai and _ that the_ qiily^ regulations 
will be to status quo regulations that L exist already, and local edu- 
cation ^ericies wQl really ^ be the determining factor^ the decision- 
makers as to which groups get funds, is that correct? Did I hear 
you say that a minute ago? -_„____ 

Mr. Bauer. The LEA will work with parents, and, o£ course, we 
will watch ^to make, sure that the LEA is using the_ definition ^ 
school that is in our bill which uses the section of the IRS dode 
which we referred to previously 
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Mr. Owens. All right, so the local education agency will be in 
charge of its competition, monitoring competition and challenging 
funds to its competition, except you will watch them to see that 
they fairly regular their competition. 

Mr. Willkie. Mr. Owens, they do that today in the dispensation 
of chapter 2 funds. The chapter i program currently provides com- 
pensatory services to a quarter of 1 million children in parochial 
schools. These programs are administered by local education agen- 
cies. 

_ Mr. Owb^ts. At this point, you're talking about the leak in the 
dike. This voucher program will open the w^^^ yQU^ve already 
said^pr^ygu're l hoping it will open the way for a much larger vouch- 
er program, so you're talking about something very different from 
what is existing. 
Mr. Bartlete, Would the gentleman yield? 

Miv BXyE^Con^essm^ Owens, what I said is that I believe if 
tiie voucher proposal is passed by the (ingress that the results in a 
few yearsj wlli>e ^successful that you will be coming to us asking 
for ways that we era give more choice to parents. If that's a foot in 
the door, then I gu^ it's a foot in the door. 

Mr. Owens. I assure you I have groups in my district who are 
ready to steurt^^ Consumer guide requires 

some kind of guidance, because the example you give in your state- 
ment that parents help thejr children to choose, to get Fell Grants 
and Federal loara, they choose wisely, They don't choose wisely jn 
my district. There are all kinds of problems, particularly when you 
leave the established State supported junior colleges or 4-year col- 
lege, and yq\i mdye^into, the^ area of the commercial schools, and 
m area where we are providing aid, but there's no tight regulation. 
There s all kinds of scandals that have been going on from time to 
time, and all kinds of rip offs taking place with respect to those 
students, and the parents don't participate in their selection proc- 
ess at all. Students are on their own generally^ 

If theeo parents are going to participate, what kind of guidance 
are you go&g to give them. If guidance is the definition of a school, 
as you jre just stated, that's not very much guidance. 
Mr. Baktlett. Would the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Owens. No, I will not yield at this point. 
_ Secretary Bj^NErr, I have long been a strong advocate of assess- 
ment, as I ihink you know, in the area of Jiigher_edu<»tibn particu- 
larly:- J5ut IJhrink we also should engage in assessment of elementa- 
ry and secondary education. 

Believe me, thereis Lnb_ monopoly on doing a bad job in education, 
whether one talks about the private or the public realm. We can 
succeed in doing a pretty lousy job in both when we really try, and 
we can succeed in doing a very good job in both when *ve really try, 
I quite agree we need instruments of assessment and evaluation of 
schools at all levels. 

That's one of the encouraging things about the whole educational 
reform movement, and that I think ties into choice. The more as- 
sessment we have, I think, the more pressure there will be for 
choice. Because as parents see what schools do, whether they are 
fly by night or not, whether they improve students test scores or 
not, there's going to be more and more of an 
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Mr. Owens. You're making a speech about assessment which I 
agree withtqtaU^ provision is there in your 

bill for such assessment ta take place? 

Secretary Bennett. In this bill, there isn't anything about assess- 
ment That's not what this bill is about. 

__Mr. Owens, You'll make the money more loosely available, but 
no Jiew assessment. 

_ S^etaiy Bennett. My point is that any school that wants to at- 
tract students is going to have to show why it's worth putting your 
money in and sending your children to. 

If I might comment^ so 
from the premise that if we introduce jj voucher bill there s going 
to be dramatic movement to the private I just don't 

believe it. My belief is that if you give the poor the same choice as 
the wealthy have they're going to act pretty much as the wealthy 
act. Eighty percent of out most affluent citizens send their children 
to pubKc schools, and I think that's going to be the way it is among 
the poor. 

^-_M?-_ _Owens. J don't make the assumption there is going to be 
dramatic movement. The problem is that a lot of people out there 
ijf gy § distnct do make the assumption. I think the whole bill is a 
diversionary program^ which pulls us away from the real issuesre- 
lated to Federal involvement in education which is quite unfortu- 
nate, considering the feet that this administration refuses to make 
the kind of commitment it should be making. 
- Your statement earlier about J;he pnma^pU^ Federal 
Government is defense. I will agree that national security and de- 
fense is a prim€U^ pui^se of theF^erMC^ think 
we.have ah obsolete notion of what we. have to do-in order to guar- 
antee national a^Uri^shdrt-terai or long-term. I think education 
is at the center of it aft. in terms of the brain power that this 
Nation prepuces on an e litis t basis, hot just top scientists and top 
technicians, but every segment of society needs to be educated to 
the maximum. 

The Federal Government's role in this should be the catalyst, but 
when the figures drop the way th§y have dropped here> we have a 
minimaV effort viiich doesn't even allow the Federal (^vernment 

toyeit^cat^ytic role in education which means that the Feder- 
al Government has deserted the heart of what should be our na- 
tional security effort, whether we're competing with the Soviet 
tinior: in some kind of long-term peaceful coexistence fight, some 
fiind of hot war _or_competihg _ with our own allies and friends in a 
commercial battle that we're losing everyday in terms of our abili- 
ty to ojlt maneuver and survive in the commercial world. 

In either place, we need the best brain power we can get, and 
both are involved very much with national security, so education is 
at the - heart of it. For the Government to j^U^ 
education is becoming more complex, and the needs are greater to 
reduce its effort is for the Government to be very irresponsible, 
The Government doesn't reduce dollars in defense when it's serious 
about increasing and improving defense^ but it's Jibing to reduce 
dollars in education, and at the same time say that it's interested 
in education. I think that's a real swindle. 
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You have a frivolous public relations response to a very serious 
problem, and that's what concerns me most. This voucher bill is 

Fart of that frivolous public relations response, a media circus, and 
__thinkthat we're doing a great disservice to our country, a great 
disservice to-our national security effort. I have no more questions. 

Sec reta ry Bennett. May I comment? 

ehaiirnan L Hawkins. I thought his- views were stated, Mr. Secre- 
tary. He was not asking a question. He was stating his views. 

Secreteary^ Bennett. Calling us engaged in a swindle. AD I want 
to say is 

Chairman Hawkins. If you want to address remarks to that, I'll 
certainly accept that. 

Secretary Bennett. All I _wiH say is that I'm heartened by the 
fect that so niany of those whd_OTe^^ bitterly .opposed^ to this pro- 
posal are arguing against it by not talking about it. They're talking 
about something else. Let's talk about this ^ prdpps^pn iyLS^ife 

Mr. Bauer. If I could, add, Congressman Owens, the Department 
of Education's budget in the last 4 years hpjjorie from $15^ billion 
to over $18 billion. The reason that line trend is down is because 
many of the things this administration has done, including the 
report of the National Commission on Excellence, has generated an 
incredible increase in spending on the State and local level. That 
spending is increasing so rapidly, and for the first time in the last 
8 or 9 years, it's out pacing the fate of inflation. That is the reason 
that line has trended down, hot because the Department of Educa- 
tion's budget has been cut over the last 4 or 5 years. The most 
recent period to make an examination or comparison with is the 
period from 1916 to 1980 in which the^ party you-are a member of 
controlled the House, the Senate, and the White House, 

i can show you^a chart that shows what happened to education 
spending^ during: those 4_yeara You could hot increase appropria- 
tions fast enough to keep up with the runaway inflation rate that 
this country: had_hot s^h_ since the Civil War. So in my_yieyr % the 
period of shame jras 1976 to 1980, and the period of improvement is 
from 1980 to nbysr. ______ __ -_ _- 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, gentlemen, we're off the subject com- 
pletely. The stetemeht at_ ali as _to _what happened 
during any previous administration, if you want to challenge that 
chart— — 

Mr. Bauer. Indeed, I do. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, let me defend the chart if that's what 
you have reference to. I invite the Secretary to bring his own chart 
m using the same dollars, constant dollars adjusted for inflation 
Shd show us what has happened in the field of education, the fiind- 
ing of education at the Federal level in the last 5 years, and we 
wm_ be^vei^ glad to put that in the record also. Let's hot deal with 
past administrations. I was only trying to give the Secretary an op- 
portumty^to ahswer the^ is a swindle. 

Mr. Armey was recognized and unfortunately we got off on^a po- 
UticaLSti^tibii bf ^w done _the_most. I _was 

embarrassed by the Carter administration, because I thought that 
a lot of this mess of cutting Federal jirbgrams including education 
started under his administration, but he s not in office. So we can 
only talk about the present and hopefully the future. 
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Mr. FdRii. Mr._Ch£urman. _ 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Armey has been recognized. 

Mx ± ¥^Bi}, I have request with regard to the chart. 

Chairman Hawkins. All right. You're recognized. 

Mr. .Ford., Without attempting here to correct the gentleman, the 
halcyon years^of education spending were under a Republican 
Pr^ident. I„thihk if you check the years of the Nixon administra- 
tion, you'll find that's where we haa the greatest increases in Fed- 
eral ex^nditure for elementary, and Solidary education, every 
single year, ff you're going to put & chart together, you ought to 
lopkJit the whole 20 year history : of this legislation and give credit 
where it's due. Dont just^give credit to ^President ^Johnson who 
started it, but Lgive_spme_reai credit to President Nixon who really 
provided the gasoline to make it go. 

I guess it's still acceptable for Republicans as well . as Democrats 
to admit that he did preside over some good things that happened 
here, and one of them was that your chart will show the 5 years of 
Nixon, not the 8 years of the administration, but his 6 year^were 
the 6 best years we had at any time in the 20 years, and he should 
get credit for that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Secretaxy^ would jrbii include oh the 
chart then, and we will modify this one to show a 26-year growth 
or decline? 

Secretary Bennktt. Sure. I'd like to bring the charts we have al- 
ready made up as soon as possible, and then we'll prepare other 
charts reflecting these questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. Good. I assume ybii will^be^back before the 
committee possibly oh some other subject in the near future, and 
we'll be very glad to give you an opportunity. 

Secretary Bennett.. Could I excuse myself for i minute? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, go ahead, Mr. Secretary: May I in the 
interim invite Congressman Swindall, the author of the proposal, 
to sit^t the witness table please? Mr. Swindall, I don't know what 
air^gemehts^wejbaye .agreed to, but may I say that it's a pleasure 
to have you before the committee, ^nd when the time is conven- 
ient, _we_^^interra a statement, 
but in the meantime, if you care^at any point to get into this little 
discussion, you're c^ jib sb._ -_z_. 

It's been suggested that you might go ahead with your statement 
at this point in the ateence of the Sroretary inviting 
you. to take over the office of the Secretary, but you may proceed. 

Mr. Swindall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman^ I appreciate that, and 
I want to commend the chairman for calling tms meeting, and I 
would just like to say at the outset having |at through just a 
moment of the questioning that I want to apologize for Jiaving had 
a prior commitment in Atlanta this morning that precluded my 
bein^here at the outset. 

But, I would also ask that the committee try to differentiate be- 
tween swindle, S W I N D L E, and S W I ND ALL. 

Mr. Owens. I was about to state it was nothing personal. 

Mr. Swindall. Mr.^^aiimah, as this committee is well aware, 
the President's Commissi L n on Education recently submitted a 
report which started by stating, "Our nation is at risk." It further 
states that while we can take justifiable pride in what our schools 
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and colleges have historically accomplished and contributed to tfr° 
United States and the wellbeing of its people, the education al fou: . 
dations of our society are presently be ing eroded by a rising tide or 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as a Nation and a 

people., : _ : 

What was unimaginable a generation ago has begun to occur. 
Qthere _Me_matching and surpassing our educational attainments, 
The^ problem, I believe, your Honor, that the Commission conclud- 
ed— L _ 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. SwindaU, you're a member, and youob- 
vidusly will have the oroortunity to come before the committee. I 
promised the Secretary that we would not keep him longer than 1 
and probably eeuchei ± if possible. ^ &_wbMd_you_m^e j^ur remarks 
brief, and then we will invite you and other members who have in- 
dicated an interest in the bill jx> come backJ>efore the committee? 

Mr. Swindall. Yes, sir. Very briefly, I wtil not go into afl the 
conclusions of that report. I believe this committee is well aware of 
them. I will say, however, that I am alarmed as a product of public 
education, having been educated in elementary, jii^h whbgl_Joid 
college and law school in public institutions about what is appar- 
ency the erosion of the quality of jpublic ^ucatipii. 

It is because of my concern that I have agreed to be the primeury 
sponsor of the TEACH bill. I would say that without getting 
into the specific of all the charts here that one conclusion must be 
drawn, and that 4s in 1963 we spent less than a billion dollars on 
education at the Federal level, and today we spend over $18 billion. 
Typical of that growth has been the chapter 1 program which start- 
ed in 1966 with funding of less than $1 billion, and today is about 
$3.7 billion^ don't for a moment believe that the Federal dollars 
that have ^n coi^itod K educatipn can account for the decline 
that the President's Commission on Education has noted. 

I do l tlu^ however, that the control, the Federal control that 
has accompanied that money has contributed todfoat decline* I 
brought with me today the re^ations_frolm the CFR, all the edu- 
cation regulations, and the book i^ obviously vast, and that pretty 
much typifies what has accompanied those PMeral dollars. 

You can take the chapter 1 portion, and you will see the regula- 
tions that have accompanied the chapter ljfollars. 

My point is very simple. We have created in our Federal intent 
to improve education a situation where we have_ usurped control of 
education from State and local levels, but also from the most fun- 
damental level, and that's from parents, so we ought not to be sur- 
prised that as the decisions regarding children s education are 
made further and further away from parents that parents have 
necessarily become less involved* and less responsive to the prob- 
lems. 

I think that the_ solution^ Jeffer- 
son made that 1 would like to just very briefly quote: 

:: I know no_ safeL depository of the ultimate powers of the society but the people 
themselves, and if we. think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform 
them of their discretion. 

I would say that what has really happened in public education 
over the last several decades has been we, as a people, bureaucrats 
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I should say, have basically stated that people are incapable of 
making basic decisions, and I find that an alairoiiyLc^^^ 
inasmuch as we believe people are capable of electing their elected 
officials, but they are incapable making fundamental choices 
with respect to how their educational dollars ought to be spent. 
- Those of us who are cpneera^ a^^Jvhat has_hap|^hed_ exam- 
ined the last several decades of education and found that there are 
two programs that offer Federal commitment to education with- 
out stripping parents of any type of discretion. Those were the Pell 
Grant and also the GI Bill. Both use vouchers. Neither has been 
criticized for undermining public education. In feet, to the con- 
trary, I 'Jflun^that _th^ have improvec public education, and I 
would argue in the sake of time, that -you cannot make any argu- 
ment that is an attack bh the TEACH Bill that would not be equal- 
ly applicable to Pell Grant or the GI Bill. I've had a number of in- 
dividuals say there is one difference. The recipients are different. 
bt one ^ase, we're dealing- with children, and in the^ other ease* 
we're dealing with adults. I would say that is a superficial exami- 
nation of the various bills, because in all cases, parents are making 
the decision, or adults are making the decision. So, if anything, if 
that's typical of the type of arguments, we .are hot, really looking at 
it. One last point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ha^ we gave ^ou^ I 

think, generous opportunity to present some views, but we do have 
an agenda this morning. It's unfortunate we must comply with 
time restraint. 

Mr. S wind all. At this point, I'll yield back the balance of my 
time and hope to reclaim at some point in the future. 

Chairman Ha wkins. I certeihly pledge to ybu that we'll give you 
the opportunity to come back before the committee. Other coauth- 
ors :<?f the bill iiaye_ asked for time also. We have tried tb include 
them, and we will accommodate all of you. What we are trying^o 
dp is accommodate a very busy Secretary of Education and some 
others who da have a^time constraint, and I would appreciate your 
cooperating w?th us. The Chair recognizes Mr. Armey, 
, Mr. Armey. I thank the Chair for recognizing me^Mr^ Secretary* 
I've listened very intently over a considerably length of time, and 
^ a Jittle puzzled by what I hear. It seen^ one 
hand for so many folks that have spoken this morning to praise the 
current public school chapter 1 i^tfdrmance, and_theh_expre|s_ a 
fear that the parents, if given a voucher and a choice, will desert 
those programs for others. -_ 

I wondered if it's possible that I missed something in 3821. Is 
there a provision in 382^ have the 

voucher if the parent agrees to take the child out of the program 
the child is current^ 

Secretary Bennett. No, sir, no such provision. I agree with you. 
A* 1 ^, i_JBgStojL J Ltend to tlukk that mo^ chb be made within 

the public school system, that an awful lot of exercise oi different 
choice TOU, m prppram is effective 

and good, people will stay. Where it's not, they may decide to 
choose another school. The point is not to hold any child captive to 
a bad educational project. 
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Mr. Armey. I was sitting here wicMng yoa buck up, as it were, 
an<i_l was ahttlebit amused, because the last time I_ saw you 
before this committee, we were dealing _with the Pell grants and 
pther^l^deral: funding ^rogramst.ahd J : readl jit that Jame^ou re- 
ceived a bit of a scolding because you didn't seem to appreciate 
greatly enough the right for iyery child to have the right to a tten d 
the school of his choice. Now you come back here with a program 
designed to give eyer^ parent the ^ight to jmt their child in the 
school of their choice, and you seem to be still getting a scoldmg. 

I find that somewhkt ironic. Really if -you get right down to the 
heart of the matter, the question is really who shall choose the 
child's education, isn't it, the child's parents or the educational es- 
tablishment? Isn't that really what this is all about? 

Secretary Bennett. That's a lot of what it's about, yes sir. 

Mr. Armey. In that .regard, let me ask ydu> obviously yourself 
and your agency and Mr. Swindall and other Members of the Con* 
gress have expressed interest in pursuing this sort of freedom of 
choice for parents with respect to youngsters' education, can you 
tell me what signs of interest you see in educational choice else- 
where?^ 

Secreta^ BENNETT. Sure. As I mentioned, in my statement, this 
is an issue whose time has come, It's almost a boom issue. We see 
choice Jteing considered _all_ oyer the (^untiy l^ ^mcw 
publicans alike. There was a jgreat degree of -interest in choice at 
the National Governors Association meeting thislast weekend.. We 
had 2l couple of people from our department testify. I talked about 
it wth_th^GOTem<OT L and_ they're, right there. Thw_haye_schopls> 
they_ understand that parents want choice, and so they are consid- 
ering jaimbe™ _ ^ -_ _ L _ __ _z_ 

But, there are already choice plans in effect in Seattle, Minne- 
apolis, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harlem._ It'_s_ |K)ssible to ignore 
this issue and to say, let's talk about the defense budget, or let's 
talk about something else, but the American _pe6ple are talking, 
the Governors are talking about it. School supenntendents like this 
gentleman in Harlem are talking about it, and I think it would be 
good if the Congress of the United States talked about it seriously 
too, so as not to fall behind the American people. 

Mr. Armey. Welt you know, we look at the history of civil rights 
legislation in the United States and some of the experiments we've 
had, such as bussing and so fortfe and we've alwaysi ended up all 
too often with interagency quarrels in ierms of which government 
agehcy t _the ^courts br whomever, Will determine where the young- 
ster goes to school. - 

_ It_seems_to me that the goal was always to provide [for every 
youngster the right to attend the school of their choice, and it 
PfEtis to me _that this_bill would 1^ exterwion of that goal 
beyond whatever we've been able to accomplish to this point. 

Sroretaiy Be^eto you give 

parents greater choice, I've been visiting schools this fall— nearly 
all of them public schools, by the way — and I've actually been in 
the classrooms teaching children. It's been a very invigorating ex- 
perience. 

In the course of these visits, I've been in more than one school 
district that has choice as part of it, and it's very interesting to see 
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what happens. I've long said there's nothing wrong with a buf, and 
parents don't really object to buses, hut it makes a big difference to 
parents whether they decide to put their child on a bus or whether 
somebody tells them they have to put their child on the bus. 

Now one of the things we've seen with choice is that it encour- 
ages more movement around the city, more movement around a 
district. In other words, ^ou are seeing more integration as a result 
of choice plans, not less— and that this is a good thing. This, more- 
over, is choice and enhanced integration that's being exercised vol- 
untarily: people are saying we want to do this. 

ThiB is, I think, very encouraging. Last Friday I was at a dinner 
with _t_he Associate Supenhtendeht of the Houston Schools, Mrs. 
Bryant. They have 80 magnet schools in Houston, and she said that 
there has l^n.anm the school personnel — 

not just the parents, but among the school personnel— because stu- 
dents^ come_ there willingly, becaiise parents choose that school. It 
has made their educational opportunities much more significant. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Armey. Yes. 

: , C^i™an_HAWKiN|._ Ju|t_ tp_ clarify jme_ point. When you men- 
tioned choice and aH the examples that youjpve, would you distin- 
guish the a choice: where, a voucher is_ involved and one which is in- 
ternal adjustment within a school district, because it seems to me 
yPU a*® ifiteipretii^ have a 

magnet school or to have open enrollment and things of this 
nature as being analogous to the voucher proposal that is before 
us. 

example ^m _what_I jmderst^nd of the examples 

you've inven, include the use of a voucher. Now it's the voucher 
proposal involved m these movements that some of us seem tp_haye 
trouble with, and not just a choice to send a child to a magnet 
school, let's say, or to tty tojjet a^child in one schbolina particu- 
lar school district, because they think that's a good schooh /That k 
not the type of choice that we object to, and I thin!- a distinction 
should be made. 

^Secretary Bennett. Well, there are distinctions and there jire 
distinctions. In some ways, vouchers and magnet schools are differ- 
ent, and in other ways they're not. A voucher, like a magnet 
school^ is a means of choice, they are to borrow from the biologists, 
different species; but they're the same genus. And we do see exam- 
ples of choice, based explicity on vouchers at the State level, too. 
Governor Lamb's proposed Second Chance Program gives students 
who haye_had_ a .bad time in the public schools with disciplinary 
problems and the like an opportunity to advance their education at 
a private school jkhroujjhthe use of a voucher. This and other simi- 
lar State programs are very close to the kind of thing we're talking 

about. 

Chairman Hawkins. If the State legislature or Governor or _-a 
school district wants to go ahead aiid use a voucher system, there's 
nothing keeping them from doing it now. 

Secretary Bennett. Right. ^ ___ _-_ -_ 

Chairman Hawkins. The fact is since 1966^ they have had the op- 
portunity and have not done it, and that is Jfae_essence_bf what 
we're talking about. Having been given the opportunity to have a 
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voucher system, they have not done it, and those that have done it, 
have repealed the voucher proposal. 

If we want to get into the history of it, they're not ^operating .any- 
place at the present time, because they've been repealed, it's an old 
idea whose time came and went 200 years ago. 

Mr. Armey. Mr. Chairman, may I reclaim my time? 

Chaira^HAWKm^ lorry. That's not but of your time. 

Mr. Armey I do understand^ Mr. ehmrman, how much you care 
about this, andl respect that. So I'm very happy to be patient with 
you, given the dedication that you. show. 
^One of the thinp that l thinJi we should really zero in on, and I 
think this becomes a very important question. I've had my 45 wn tra- 
dition, my own personal history with the educational establishment 
and have not come away from it totally euamored with the com- 
mitment to tiie ybungBters' education as opposed to their own job 
security that I find by members of the education establishment, 
and isn't that really something that we might be able to respond to 
here, that is by giving the voucher to the parent, i^yinjL the choice 
to the parent as opposed to givmg the voucher or the Smds directly 
tp the educational ^tablj^lffiej^ ii^ a wntinuatibh of their ability 
to dictate the terms of the youngster's education? 

Sepret&ry ^BEi«raTr,_Yes 4 sfejt's fund^Jntal, 

Mr. Ara^y. And that^s important to me. I've discovered from 
pthet ltu^es that rvefeeht including materials coming from out- 
side your office L that most of the participants in title 1 sure individ- 
uals,, ypuhj^ters who have th^ physical, racial, sexual characteris- 
tics that have been arbitrarily defined as minority by the legisla- 
tive process, so there is ho way statistically we can discuss this 
option and ignore that feet which was a point that came up earlier, 
and I think w? ought to be realistic about that. But, I've also been 
particularly i x^ressed with the observations that have been ad- 
vanced, for ewnple, by Thomas Sowell, and in regard to that, 
could you tell me, r^ogriiaring that this is a cMntele thafc we're 
dealing with, that have been placed into these- categories, who are 
the : stronger^sty«x)^rs of thfe proposal, and dp you hiye sui^rt 
from those memberfiLbf the constituency that have been arbitrarily 
pl a£Se d frto that dMignatiph?_ _„__„_:__ -_ z 

Swretary Bennett. Yes Mr. Bauer has been talking with a lot o; 
community groups and others, and I'll let him answer that one it 
its. all right. 

I think the most accurate de- 
scription we can-give of who supports this concept is based on tb<? 
1985 Gallup poll that showed among parents with childr*,;* in 
school, the voucher concept was favored 51 to 40 percent. Among 
blacks, the support was 59 percent to 26 percent. Among central 
city residents, 53 to 32 percent. Among people living in communi- 
ties of a population of one million or more, 54 percent in favor, 30 
percent against. Younger citizens, the ages 18 to 29, support is 55 
percent to 31. So we think there is quite a base among the people 
who would be most impacted by the proposal, in sup|K>rt of it, and 
it , _s_brie 6f the reasons that we have moved forward in spite of the 
opposition we've gotten from some of the educational establish- 
ment. 
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Mr. Armey. So this would really be a case where I could construe 
that the agency is responding to the American people? 
Secretary Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Armey. I do have one or two points, Mr. Chairman, and I 
appreciate that we do ail want to move on, so I'll move on quickly 
too. 

Could you give me some thinking in terms of the broadc:, under- 
lying principles regarding this? Obviously everything we do will 
have a tendency to sort of set the stage in terms of responding to a 
national concept of legitimate role of^OTOrhmeht or whatever? Do 
you have any thoughts along those broader lines? 

Secretary Bennett. Well, I think that by saying in this proposal 
that we want to aid students by respecting the most important of 
locaL authorities— by parents — we're_ making a pbihtj both pliilo- 
sophical and political, about where responsibility ultimately rests 
in^ society of free citizens. 

_ The other point we're making is a rather specific educational 
one. We know from the research— it's quite plain^that the more 
degree of involvement there is on the part of the parent, the better 
the child's chances to get a good education. The child's achieve- 
ment fimd the parent's interest are relate: 4 . 

Qur proposal is^an invitation to parents to get involved in an im- 
portant ; decfeibn. We think the more they're involved and the more 
they invest in that decision by making important choices, the more 
likely^they'll be to invest in follow-up action. I mean if I'm a dad 
that makes a decision about the school my daughter attends, I have 
an interest in seeing that I've made the right choice, and I have an 
interest in trying to encourage my child to do as well as she can. 

M*> Armey, J have one other point. I'm sure i can guess, but do 
you mind L telling me from your understanding who are the primary 
opponents of this legislation? 

Secretary Bennett. Generally, the education establishment. The 
National Education Association, for one, is opposed. Gary, do you 
know of any others? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes^ across t the board most of the groups in town that 
represent the public school establishment are, not surprisingly, 
against, because this would add ah additional element of competi- 
tidh, I think, for some children. 

S^etew B.E^^^ Let me come back. There is opposition, but 
let me say this. I think there is more serious conversation among 
some of the education est^lislmeht than there some 
time. People have said to me, look — we're not opposed to the idea 
of choice. Some pwple are think 
there should be the maximum amount of choice mthin the public 
sphere; just don't let private schools ptinyplvecL it causes addi- 
tton^ UnnecesMrv problems. And I say private schools aireac ; / are 
mvolved; ^you san't leave them out. But regardlo; s of this iJifrer- 
ence^ I think jhere more openness anci recepth-'t^ to this prcoos^ 
al not only in the American public, but rndiig Av^e element! of 
the eduMtibn establishment. 

I've even had some tell me privately tha' they tfjvifc it's a great 
idea, but that it would be difficult for them ;o say, so r^lically. So 
I think that, again, it's an idea whose tinw i t hink hm rome. We're 
going to see more of it. I think Congress should act c - it so it isn't, 
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as they say, blocking the halls on important educational reform. 
You have to remember that the education establishment tends to 
react in a .reflective way— initially resisted teacher tests, It resisted 
merit pay. Some elements of the establishment resisted the whole 
educational excellence movement, saying that it would destroy 
equality. So their initial opposition is not unusual. We look forward 
to working with them. 

Mr. Armey. So then we can say the primary opposition comes 
from the largest teachers union in America? 

Secretary Bennett. I would think it not unfair to say it's strong 
opposition from there, 

Mr, Armey. And it is an organization of teachers, not parents 
and not students. 

Secretary Bennett. But, again, I think if you polled the teachers 
themselves— not the leadership _of - the teacher organizations, but 
the- teachers theix^ly^ you'd: find more support for this project 
than if you polled the leaders of the education establishment. 
_ Mr. Armey. I'm not surprised. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Secretary Bewneot, Teachers, by the way, exercise a lot off choice 
themselves in where they send their children to school. 

Mr. Armey. I appreciate that, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Ford? 

Secretary Bennett. We've got the charts, Mr. Chairman, if you 
want them. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I verify, Mr. Secretary, whether or not 
time j^nmts staying UntiLl o'clock or not? 

Secretary Bennett. Sure, that's fine. 

C&aimanJ^WK^ have an ihterruptibn^ but we will 

reconvene after the interruption. 
Secretary Bennett. Are you going to get us a sandwich? 
ehairaan Hawkins^ WeEt > you've deprived me of a sandwich. 
Secretary Bennett. Yes, sir, my fault. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr^Ford? 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I'm sorry I 
couldn't be liere for the earlier jrnrt of your testimony .J was uj> 
stairs presiding over my own committee while we heard some of 
the education establishment and bankers and other kinds of special 
interests discussing the budget that OMB had you send over to us 
for higher education. 

Secretary Bennett. Right. 

Mr. Ford. Fcj I like i to ask one q^tipn. We have to J)reak_yeiy 
quickly, and maybe if you can'tanswer it, you can ponder it while 
we're on the bref&, can you define for me what a title 1 j?arent is? 
I. know what the language in here says, but in practical applica- 
tion, hewdp^^^ of some kind and deter- 
mine prior to the time that school starts in September who a title 1 
parent is? : ___ 

Mr. Bauer. Well, » Congressman Ford, right now the local school 
district engages in a process of testing of children, and those chil- 
dren who score below a certain level are identified as being educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, and thus the parents of those children 
would be chapter i parents. 
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Mr. Ford. That's kind of interesting, because that's not true. 
What^ happens is that if a child is readisg belund iti peer Jjroiip, it 
may end up in a remedial reading program funded by chapter i. It 
might be doing fine in, everything else except readings That same 
child on the other hand might be having trouble with math, and he 
could end up in a remedial program for that. It is not until the 
child enters a classroom within a chapter 2 school that's been des- 
ignated by actually census statistics on the basis of where people 
were ui_1980t not where they are today, that that child becomes a 
title i student of the hour or day tnat they're in that remedial 
reading Program, - ___-_ ___ __ 

Now does that mean that if one of -my children, assuming my 
income is enrolled in 

school and is having reading problems and that school determines 
they wUiJmt my child in the remedial reading program, that I 
would then become eligible fo,: a $600 voucher to send the child to 
some other school ? ________ ___ 

Mr. Bauer. Whatever the school district^ is spending on averse 
on the children they've identified as chapter 1 children, you would 
be eligible as a parent to receive the funds being spent directly. 
# Fom But you dp!^ has the 

idea that somebody can look at figures here in Washington and tell 
us who title 1 parents *^,_and no onejeven knows in a school dis- 
trict until after school starts, children are assigned classes, and 
they end up for mmes^t p{ L their day in ajchapter _l._53iere_i*rho 
separate classroom for chapter i children who have a tag attached 
to them saying you're pwr^ you're minority^ you're aixythirig else. 
There is ho relationship between the formula that distributed 
money from Washington down to the county level and the identifi- 
cation of the people who are going to participate. 

Now, at this point, the public, and I'm sure a lot of the Congress 
believes that somebody can determine who a chapter i parent is 
while they're exercising this choice in the summertime! and thfy 
cap, say instead of enrolling my child in this chapter i school, I'm 
going- to take him over here to private school o another public 
school. 

Indeed, you'll have to amend chapter 1 if you contemplate that 
happening, because we now require that rather that the school dis- 
trict simply saying ^dl of our schools are chapter 1 schools, they 
will designate specffic schools wthin the district that have a rela- 
tively high percentage of statistically probable people who will 
need extra ^ucationfl help, hot_ specificidly people, but statistical- 
ly probably will have it on the basis of the people who lived in that 
school attendance area jitthe time, of the previous census. 

Now, how does that parent have a chance to exercise any choice 
if they don't discover they're a title 1 parent until after the child is 
in school and in the class? 

Chairman Hawkins. The chair would have to ih^mipt now. You 
ponder the question, and the committee will take a 5-minute 
recess. We will come back, and the Secretary probably will not go 
until one, and we'll give you the opportunity to explain that rather 
fascinating chart that you brought over. 

Secretary Bennett. Fine. 

Chairman Hawkins. A 5-minute recess. 
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[Recess.] 

Chairman Hawkins. Come to order. When the committee re- 
cessed, Mr. Ford had propounded a question, L believe, to the Secre- 
^yj_Juad at tins ttoe,__u :j £qu_cah recall it, Mr. Secretary or Mr. 
Bauer, wotdd you kindly respond? 

~:_Mr_._BAtJER. Congressman Ford, I will submit a detailed explana- 
tion foiuthe record, because it is rather long, hut I'm informed by 
the: staff that works on chapter j that, in_Sy^j__cpntea|y_to what 
was said, most of the chapter 1 children are identified in the early 
spring through a variety of fest^ 

no reason that a school district could not continue to do that, and, 
in the early spring, notify the parents of those children that their 
children are going to qualify for special services in reading or math 
or whatever. Yes? 

Mr. Ford. In other words, sometime this spring, they will deter- 
mine that if the child returns to that school next fall say in the 
third grade that they will go into a remedial reading program? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. That sounds like a reasonable jpossibility. How does 
that school know that it's going to have a remedial reading pro- 
gram next fall?_ 

Mr. Bauer. Well, I think in the weeks that follow, the school dis- 
trict will take a look : at the_ choices i_tMt parents are j^tiiig for. I 
think that what we'll see is a JJiousand flowera blooming, if you 
wiJL_ that i school* fpr_ example* a public, school that _hpv^ lias _a 
large number of chap ter j children, realizes that the parents are 

how going lo have some— .„ 

Mr. Ford. No, no, potentially every child in a chapter i school is 
a potential chapter 1 child, but hot ever school in a school district 
is a chapter 1 school. 
Mr. Bauer, Right, but the school district- 
Mr. Ford. How do we determine what a chapter 1 school is? 
Mr. Bauer. The school district will continue to identify chapter 1 
children. 
Mr. Ford. No. 
Mr. Bauer. Yes, they will. 
Mr. Ford. No. 

Mn Bauer. Why not? _ - 

Mr. Ford. Thato not how we determine a chapter i school. 
.JSfc-i. Bauer. In ^ sbm^ c^es jwe__do^ and Jome_ casef^ we don^t. 
Under our voucher proposal, the school district is directed to iden- 
tify, those cl^^ their peers ( in various 
subject areas, - and notify jie- parents ^of those children if those 
chUdren are eligible for rem^al services. 

- Mr. Ford^ Those children scoring below he averse who are in a 
chapter 1 school? _ _______ 

Mr. Bauer. Any of the children that the LEA has identified as 
being potential chapter 1 children and then test but as being below 
their peers will be identified as^ chapter 1 children. 

Mr. Ford,_ Maybe I'm not making myself clear. 

Mr. BAUER. Perhaps I'm not. 

Mr. Ford. In my hometown, there are probably 25 elementary 
schools. Maybe 10 of them are chapter 1 schools. Now, how do we 
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determine which 10 of the 25, or in the city of Detroit, which 200 
but of 500, how does chapter 1 now (determine what a chapter 1 is? 

ft ?r: Bauer. I'll ask Maiy Jean LeTendre of bur chapter 1 staff to 
elaborate please. 

Ms. LeTendke. Mr. Ford, under the voucher proposal, the Chap* 
ter 2 school would be identified as it is currently identified. School 
districts use census data regarding poverty* or they may use AFDC 
data, free school lunch count data, in order to determine the areas 
that have the highest concentrations of children from low income 
families., ______ 

The schools are then ranked, and there are Jpme j^tibns. Any 
school that has : more than 25 percent, 25 percent or more of their 
students from low jncome, are eligible for p^ici^atibn in the chafe 
ter 1 program. The school district, probably prior to that time, has 
done an jjveredl assessment based on trends and records looking: at 
where needs aa-ei and fpr the most part, as you know, they're in the 
basic skiMs areas. Seventy-five percent pf our students receive help 
^^aduig ^ £md_abgut_45 j>ercent in math, and the 4 s because there's 
some overlap in students. Some may be receiving both _servicp._ 

Mr\ Ford. And there are very few high schools in the country so 
designated? 

Ms. LeTendre. There are only about 6 percent of the high 
schools that would be participating in the program. 

Mr. Ford. We we're Mt_telkihg about here a voucher that would 
be available to very many people to select an alternative high 
school^ 

Mr. Bauer. It's SO percent, I think, of our chapter 1 students. 

Ms. LeTendre. Ninety percent are in grades K through eight. 

Mr. Ford. I think that number is a little low, because there are 
very, very few high school programs, unfortunately, but it's be- 
cause the money keeps getting shorter. 

Ms. LeTendre. I think it's because some schoblspans are differ- 
ent in terms of middle schoo). it depends on how you define the 
high school. Our statistics show K thrbugh ei^itj JO percent. 

Mr, _Forp, Have you talked to any of the people who developed 
the personnel requirements in attendance areas_ for large local 
schobl districts i like New York or Chicago rr Detroit or Philadel- 
phia to determine how they are doing tins f.;r*r in Lbs Angeles? In 
Lbs ^ Ajigeles^as I_ recall it, Mr. Chairman, tee superintendent told 
us that the way they determine which schools currently have the 
lovv income children is by but a hand count of the public assistance 
cases. 

They dbti't know which children are bh public assistance, be- 
cause that's irrelevant. 
Ms. LeTendre. That's trfci. 

Mr. Porix But they iposti tnat X number of public assistance 
school ag? children live yr^dh a particular school attendance area, 
and bh that basis, they decide that that txhooi attendance area 
o^ght to ha /e the money Once the child [ arriyes at schcol, it 
Soesn't oatter if they're < * puHJic support, or the wealthiest child 
in Los Angeles Jf they i re reading generally an average of two 
years behiud their peer group. They will go in or be eligible to go 
in to a < J* i reading program. 

Ms. Lir" ^Nrirs. That s correct. 
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Mr. Ford. So then at that point, if the child, you suggest they 
might test him this spring, if a child in that public school is tested 
ana is 2 years behind in reading, and it's determined that if he 
comes back to that school next year, he. will have remedial reading, 
the parents will be informed that they have a right to a voucher to 
select another school? 

Ms. LeTendre. To select another school or another program. 

Mr. Ford. Do the parents have to use the voucher to take them 
to^L school that has^a title 1 Remedial Reading Program?^ 

Ms. LElEirora. They . wjQ^^!t:_need to. It would merely be a 
transfer within district. There would be really no transfer^ of funds 
in that situation, so itwould be whatever type of recordkeeping the 
school v^rould like to apply in to^Mtuationj thejr could. 

Mr. Ford. Why wouldn't there be a transfer of funds? 

Ms. LeTendre. if the school district generally maintains an ac- 
count for F^er^_Jim^ L chRpterJi funds or in that account, and 
whatever accounting procedures are in place in the (fotrict normal- 
ly ido_ npt_ giyezJlctum! disbursements to individual schools. It e^ 
mains in a central account. 

^M*- FQ^^TteiLif Jfoey_made_a choice Jtetweeh schools in the 
same city, for example, or the same county in those States like the 
States adjoining us here now, who have ^ P^tmtywide system, there 
wouldn't really be a voucher or any money changing hands be- 
tween the parent and the school, would there? 

Ms. LeTendre. You indicated between chapter 1 schools. That's 
where I indicated there would be no transfer of funds. There could 
be, depending upon what the tuition charge was, or compensatory 
service charge, if you* went outside of the school district. It no 
doubt would be necessary that there would be some transfer of 
funds m that situation. 

Mr. Ford. So you don't really have a voucher transaction take 
place when there's a movement from one public school to another 
in the same school district? _ 

Ms. LeTendre. Not really. It's^ matter of semantics, I guess. 
^iMr._FQRb._NoWi does this bill_ purport in any way ^ to_ giye the 
parent the right notwithstanding any desegregation order entered 
by_the court :br_ the Ste^ to compulsgiS 

school attendance and school attendance areas to go to another 
school iil spte j>f_ those_ State^and lpcaJ_ laws?^ Do we__attempt in 
anyway to interfere with the right of the school district to say ev- 
erybody on the westside ! pf Main . Street will go tothis grade schrol, 
and everybody on the eastside will go to this grade school? That 
will still happen, won't it? 

Ms. LeTendre. The state and local laws would prevail. 

Mr. Ford. So the voucher does not purport to give a parent a 
choice that does not how exist under State law? 

Ms. LeTendre. Under State and local law, you're right. 

Mr. Ford. And that would also apply, in my own area, I can 
think of two school districts where the difference in the per pupil 
expenditure is probably $1*800 a year, one all white upper middle 
clasa and one predominantly black, and you don't mean for those 
people in _the_ low Jer puptt e^ tobeiievethat 
they caa take their voucher and go toj;he other, in the eyes of the 
people, the preferable school district because it spends more money 
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^ ti^9^l buU ? n f s J ? nd . does ^ 411086 other things? That's up 
wuch™ t£re? e ***** will take them they can take then- 

fife. LeTendre. That is correct. 
A M .r. Bauer. Congressman Ford, don't assume a static universe 
j^ain, what we think would happen is if the parents had this kind 
ol opportunity, you would see in those low income areas some cre- 
ative attempts to come up with remedial programs that are better 
than the remedial programs now. For example, a student receiving 
chapter 1 services could stay in the public schools 

oAtuJ??*-- B £U OU * the parent is just generally disappoint- 
ed tlwt their children are attending what they consider to befcom- 
pared to otlwr areas around them, an inferior school System, it 
isnt likely that the motivation for them to want their children to 
attend another school or school district centers around a remedial 
reading program It's much broader than that, pc what you're 
saying is that th<? people would be making a choice. 

^^°5 e f fc°* ut .u there wh © have been enamored of this plan, they 
do., t thmk that they can only make a choice to go find the remedi- 
al propam for tkjir child. It's a way to get some money to ro 
someplace else, isn lit? J ■ 

Mr. Bauer. Congressman Ford, this sounds a iitti-j bit K i-, if I 
may, the Chairman s argument earlier, that the pr.:.iem witl our 
proposal is that it s not providing enough choice. IV *i.'lhw to be 
cnticized from that direction. 

Mr. Ford No, the problem with the proposal is £<> <* there is an 
element of fraud involved in telling a constituent oarents out 
there who Liy-e concerned about non-public school cluldren and their 
tuition costs, that now you're not going to push forward for their 
tuition tax credits, but we're going to throw you a bone, and we're 
going to give you a plan that nobody who has looked at it and 
toows anything about the operation of these programs, such as 
these the Secretory characterizes them as teachers unions, and the 
*"1A. 1 guess that s a special interest group, school boards, State 
legislators, school administrators, and parents who are active in 
the aff airs of their school. 

iiiS^u^if lot. of problems out there, but when you try to walk 
them through this thing, they say, well, that can't work in dUr 
community. That can't work in our city. 

Mr. Bauer. Well, I've tried to walk them through it, instead of 
iveoftiLldea when Ive done that > they've been very support- 

+u¥ r ' F 0 ^ 0 - W el1 ' ,y Ql f' re not walking me through it. Walk me 
through how it works in a multi-district county in an urban area. 
Pn ^ r - ^UER- It will workin a lot of different ways. Congressman 
*ord, not all of which I think we can contemplate without the pro- 
gram being tried. You know, we came up here a couple of years ago 
with a test proposal. All we wanted the Congress to do was to allow 
the local education agency, if it desired to, to voucherize its Chap- 
ter 1 Program. We assumed that if the Congress passed that, that 
maybe six out of 16,000 school district! might actually give it a 
shot, and we would have actually had some real live results that 
we could talk about as to whether it works or not. 
But, you all didn't give us the time of day on that proposal. 
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Mr. Ford. Let's take a look at the numbers that OTe being 
thrown around. The news media but therehas reported that you 
people from the Department have Jbeen saying that every > quote, 
title 1 parent will be entitled to a $600 voucher approximately for 
each title 1 child. 

Mr. Bauer. No, it's the average. 

Mr. Ford. That's the average? 

Ms, LSTendre. . That's the average. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I'm looking at educational choice here, and in 
Michigan, it comes but to $226 for a jwssible State cdmp ed voucher 
and $729 estimated chapter 1 voucher. 

Mr. Bauer. All right. _:: -_ ___ 

Mr. Ford. I look 4it the nafenai per pupil expenditures which 
this year wereL $3429 per ADA. Under chapter 1, we distribute 
money to the states on the basis of one-half the state per pupil ex- 
penditure ! or pn_^alf the_ average i>er pupil expenditure in the 
Nation, whichever ia higher, and that's because there are a number 
of States Ja^iculariy jn_ the Stouthea^ that are way below the na- 
tional average in the^ amount spent on each child, so we give them 
^ extribufer_iii _the_fo 

Now, with a cost averaging, across the country of $3,429, you Feel 
that _this_ will iLenerate_$60Q^ cost? This is just public 

school, not private school, public school. 

Mr._ Bauer. Coj^essmaii Ford, why wouldn't it be possible to 
imagine that a school district or a particular school or particular 
creative principal will say, I can teach remedial reading after 
school to your child for $650? You can leave your child in the cur- 
rent public school, hut after school, bring your child to me, and for 
$650, I'll bring his reading up to speed. . _ . _ 

I think that under this kind of proposal, we'll see a lot of cre- 
ative approaches by local school officials who are very creative 
people. 

Mr. Ford. But now you're not talking about taking the voucher 
to a private school. You're talking about taking it to a tutor? 

Mr. Bauer. That was the premise of your questioriiSir^ 
you're not talking about private schools, you're talking about 
public schools^ : i __ 

Mr^ FoRD. .No, I gave you. numbers for public schools, and inci- 
dentally you'll notice that I have talked abbut private or nonpublic 
schools, just as everyone here who has talked about this program 
since ite cpnceiiMon and birtllin thiijjpmmit room 21 years ago. 
Never before today did I hear anybody come in here and blatantly 
m€ke^he_ cpntr^t_^ public schools that has 

been made more than once from that table. 

Secretary Bennett. What was the contrast? 

Mr. Ford. You talk as if you're only talking about « ne kind of 

nonpublic school. 

Secretary Bennett. No, I said— no, no, I said it was important- 
Mr. Ford. How do my so-called Christian academies in my dis- 
trict react to that? 

Secretary Bennett. I was asked why I kept using that example, 
and I said For the very good reason that 90j)ercehtitf_our chapter ! 
students who are in private schools are in Catholic parochial 
schools. It's a sensible point of comparison. 
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Mr. Ford. What percentage of private school students, if you in- 
clude all the private schools, not just the parochial schools, Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, Hebrew day schoote, if you take them all in, how 
many chapter! children are there? 

Secretary Bennett. How many chapter 1 children? Maybe 
220,000. __. 

Ms. LeTendM- About i 220 000. 

Mr. Ford. You know, the competition to the private parochial 
school in my district is no longer coming from the public-schools. 
Every fundamentalist church in my district now hp a Christian 
academy, kindergarten to sixth grade, kindergarten to eight grade. 
Bring your children here, and they willllave_ a proper Christian 
education. Since the non-Catholics outnumber the Catholics consid- 
erably, this has been an opportunity for them to escape the public 
schools into a Christian religion that is not orienved toward a reli- 
gion that's not ths^- o/n. 

Now, how do y:m know who's in those schools? 

Ms. LeTendk*.. I :/ ut know. Any child who lives within 

Mr. Ford Yo \ jiisv gave me a number of 200,000, and I'm asking 
all nonpublic :i3, and you said 200,000. 

Ms. LeTendre. We estimate, because we do not ask for informa- 
tion on the basis of religion. We estimate that about 94 percent x>t 
the students who are in chapter 1 are attending parochial schools. 
There are a few who attend schools other than Catholic schools. 
There are some other types of schools ihkt children attend but very 
few are nonreligious schools. 

Every child who has an opportunity i ■ participate must live in 
one pi the attendance area % and States repnrt data m nonpublic 
school participation. We do not nor a:v sv> required to, ask them 
the denomination of the child, so we can't «il you exactly. 

Mr. Ford. Well, it would be very interesting for us to find if 
there is any kind of a statistical basis you can work from because 
there isn't any agency eithe_r_ at the State or National level that 
keeps track of that that I'm aware of. If you know of one, we'd like 
to know about it 

Now, counsel is nere. Mr. Willkie, I've looked at this language 
starting on the bottom of page 7, and this is a new one for us. 

A voucher is not Federal e-aistan:^ Payments to a private eligible educational 
institution br^tb a r ahlic elementary jr secondary Bchool located autside the school 
district in which the eligible child resides made by parents with^undsprQYided hy a 
local educational agency in exchange for an educational voucher redeemed i>y a 
parent under this section shall not constitute Federal financial assistance to the pri- 
vate educational institution or public elementary or secondary school receiving such 
payment, arid the use of such funds by SU ch institutions or schools shall not consti- 
tute a program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Willkie. We took this provision word for rvord from the con- 
sensus that was developed in the Senate Finance Committee in 
1983 in marking up the tuition tax credit proposal. This provision 
and the civil rights provision in the bill were negotiated between, 
as i understand it, Senators Dole, Packwood, Bradlev, and Moyni- 
han. 

Mr. Ford. Is it your view that this committee or any other com- 
mittee can by legislative fiat with language like this say to the 
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courts of this country that this kind of Federal aid is not Federal 
aid? - 

Mr. Willkie. Yes, sir. The courts obviously are freeto amve_at_a 
different conclusion, but, for exam ple, in the Grove City case, 
where the Supreme Court found— -__ 

Mr. Ford. The Grove City case was interpreting a statutory pro- 
vision with respect to sex. : __ j__ ___ _ 

Mr. Willkie. Precisely so^recisejy so, and in this case, we think 
it is_ withiii the ^province_bf Cfchgre^ jto detmi^e .whether voucher 
funds, tuition tax credits, whatever, would be denominated Federal 
financial assistance or not. _-_ 

Mr. FoRD^Jiren't most of the school cases determined on the 
basis of theJJnit^ States or the State constitutions? 

Mr. Willkie. I'm sorry? 
i Mr._Ito|u>._Are 

the courts on the basis of constitutional provisions, either in the 
U.S. Cbnstitution or the State Constitutions? 
Mr. Willkif;; Yes, that as well as title VI of the Civil Rights Act 

Mr. Ford; Then you wculd intend that this means that title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act would not apply to these fui?ds? 
Mr: Wi llk i e : That ia correct; 

Mr. Ford. And title IX would not apply to these funds? 
Mr: WittxiE. That is correct; 

Mr. Ford. Education for the handicapped would not apply to it? 

Mr. Willkie. That is correct. 

Mr. BAUER^Which is the status quo, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Bilingual education would not apply to it? 
- m Mr. Willkie. That is correct, but the bill would not in any way 
limit the reach of those statutes otherwise. 

Mr. Fcfj>. The only enforcement mechanism that has ever exist- 
ed is what was once called the Powell amendment on this commit- 
tee and later became title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
withholding of funds for the practice of di^rihin^atib_n,_ 

Can you say you're not attempting to interfere with the oper- 
ation of the Jaw? 

Mr. Willkie. Yes. _ Those statutory provisions would continue to 
apply as they dp today_to private schools that otherwise receive 
Federal financial assistance. 

Mr . Fbjux_But what if the 
al assistance than this? You're saying that none of these laws 
^ould. thetL apply to it, because of receiving this money, isn't that 

hat you're saying? 

Mr. WiLLKiE. Thkt is correct. We have a separate civil rights pro- 
yr ~'' t in this bill. 

ivir. Ford. Why don't we simply repeal those provisions with re- 
spect to private schools? 

Mr. Willkie. We are not proposing that. We wouldn't recom- 
mend that. 

Mr. Ford. Why don't we do this with a? 1 of the title I, chapter 1 
funds, not just the vouchers? What's the wisdom of a policy that 
says that this is^a way to deliver money so that it no longer JsFed^ 
eral money by legislative fiat, it's something other than Federal 
money? 
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Mr. Willkie. Because if the sole source of the Federal funds is 
the voucher, you're typically talking about small fledgling institu- 
tions. The question is whethar it's appropriate to impose all thosp 
administrative and recordkeeping burdens on those institution, 
which would otherwis c~ _ 

. Mr- Ford. The burden is imposed if they participate in title II, 
isn t it? ' 

Mr. Willkie. That is true. 
- Mr. Fpm^Ahd it's imposed if they participate in the school 
lunch program? 

Mr. Willkie. That is true. 

Mr. Ford. And it's imposed if they participate in any of the other 
programs? 

Mr. Willkie. That i3 true. They have to decide whether they 
want to play by those rules. 

. - Mr. Ford. And then it would Jrejrour view that all of the applica- 
tion of Grove City would come into effect, and if that_ child was 
wmg discriminated against or in favor of that child, it couldn't be 
reached, because the only money it was actually receiving as direct 
aidwasthis? 

_ Grove City has a very interesting proposition as you recall, that 
if you only apply the Civil Rights Act to specific activities ftmded 
directly by the Federal funds. 

Mr. Willkie. Sure, and we have proposed legislation to overturn 
that decision^ . 

Mr. Ford. I guess you have as a matter of fact. You clearly be- 
lieve that we have the ^Iritoleg^late in .his fashion an exemp- 
tion from all of the other imposed statutes? 

-- Mc_ Willkie. I don't see why you would not. In the first part of 
the_Grm>e City decision, as I understand it, the Supreme Court 
founji that£!ongress iriterided that Pell Grant funds should be con- 
strued as Federal financial assistance, and that was the construc- 
tion ofi^islative intent oii the judiciary's part. 

Mr. Ford. They found that we determined that Pell Grants were 
Federat^assistance^! ^ 

Mr. Willkie. Correct. 

Mr. Ford. I missed that. 

Mr. Wn-rare. It's the first part of the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Grove City case, because Grove City had argued that the re- 
demption of Pell Grants did not in and of itfelf constitute Federal 
financial assistance, and the Supreme Court held that the inten- 
tion of Congress was q^*erwise. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Fcrd, could I interrupt and have Mr. 
Henry? 

Mr. Ford. Just one f u mer question, Mr. Chairman. Your next 
paragraph is, "Vcacher funds are not taxable. Payments received 
by parents under subsection C-2 shall not be subject to Federal 
Stete, or local income taxes." Can we usurp the power of the State 
and the local units of government to tax income? 

Mr - Willkie. Yes, sir, you may, by virtue of the supremacy 
clause. 

Mr. Ford. Have we ever done it? 
Mr. Willkie. I'm sure that you have. 
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Mr. Ford. Do you know of any precedent where we say you can't 
tax income, because we're taxing it? — 

Mr. Wuxkie. I thi^ food stamps would be one example.- - 

Mr. Ford. So you would put this in the category of public assist- 
ance that is given to someone, and we sFjecify that for the purpose 
cf determining income, you: won't take tnis into account? 

Mr. WnxKiE.Tm_spiT^ sir^I'm not sure I follow. 

Mr. Ford. Well, what you're talking about with food stamps does 
not exempt f^^_stam|« F«r se from the effect of the tax laws in 
the State. It simply says that food stamps will not be taken into 
accbuntiin determining family income for the purpose of determin- 
ing etigibiHty for low-income housing, for public assistance and 
other things. - - - - - - - 

Mr. Willkie. Right, but I think there are other forms of Federal 
assistance where Confess has specified that the assistance should 
not be denominated as taxable at the State or local level. I believe 
thatfs true with Pell Grants. - 

Mr. Ford. No, it isn't true with Pell Grants. ^ 

_ Chairman Hawkins. Could I get back to you? I promised Mr. 
Henry who represents a '*ther_ strong; ppintjbf view the j^^rttini- 
ty to question the Secre< ; ry^it this hearing, and we are running 
out of time. If we have some flexible time l remaining, we'll get back 
to you and to the other xuemltersjwho have not had an opportunity. 
The chair would recognize Mr. Heriiy.___ 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I remem- 
ber about 11 years ago when I was just staurting 4 years on the 
Michigan State Board of Education at that time, the superintend- 
ent of public education was John Porter who was widely admired 
in educational circles, particularly for his commitments to educa- 
tional quality. „ _ __i ■ - 

During- that time he also served as chief of the superintendents 
for the 50 L States and territories^ I jremember he ^ initiated our own 
compensatory education program in Michigan several years before 
the F^er^ program 1^an^what_we now call, I think, chapter 3 in 
the Michigan law. I remember him saying over and over again* 
what dp we do about the problem of the poor in terms of education- 
al^hoice. — m - ___ 

I have that choice, you have that choice. Everyone on this com- 
mittee lias that choice. Fve made that choice in sbme ihter^ting 
ways. Some of my kids go to a public school, some go to a private 
school. Different opportunities, different Appropriate educational 
methodologies, strengths, and weaknesses. ^Thaf s_rerfly what we re 
talking about. I <&m make that clioic^ became 
withal to do it. Many middle4ncome f amih^ can do it, but there 
are some people who can't. They can't choose a private school, or 
they can't afibrd to move into another school district. 

Quality of opportunity Ls_ oMiously critical tere. At the same 
time, as you know, I have expressed puhHcly some concerns about 
your proposali and am trying to develop either with you or if need 
be, without you, an alternative that tries to address this issue, but 
avoids, I think, some of the problems that have been touched on. 
Mr^Ford was certainly correct in identifying one of them,. 

How £an we wrap tnis proposal in the name of equality of oppor- 
tunity while at the same time circumventing the Civil Rights Acts 
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which attempt to achieve equality of opportunity. When Mr. Bauer 
tells us he's in front of a local market, and people are excited ^ about 
the equality of opportunity that's being offered^ I suspect they 
would be a little less excited if they knew the Civil Rights Acts 
tha^ guarMtej^he access that the voucher promises might not be 
offered. For symbolic reasons, as well as substantive reasons, quite 
frankly^ I thigk _ypu hurt ^yourself tremendously^ by not addressing 
this, { understand you feel that you iiave addressed it because of 
the tuition tax credit approach. I would simply say, however that a 
tax credit is very different from a Go^eminent voucher and grant. 
There is simply ho guaranteed appeal for remedy, even in racial 

^^f- I^s afeylu 

A couple of other administrative questions, and I know the chair- 
man would, be willing to look at thk LlMUe^ 

that from conversations with him, but there V too many practical, 
operational questions that you haven't touched. I'll call them who* 
how, what, wherer and the how meaMjtow much. Who gets it? 

Mr. Ford presented one of the dilemmas of the current compeh- 
fatqry education sysfem^ I can be a child who idesperafely _ needs 
that kind of service but because Vm in a public school district that 
doesn't fad in the right census tract, I don't get it. 

The counter can also happen. I can be a kid who doesn't need it, 
who lands up getting it, because the school district throws everyone 
i5 *h© census tract into a co mpe nsatory _€4 u i^tion program, which 
may be the worst possible thing for a kid who doesn't need it. One 
of_tiie attractive features of the voucher appLrMch_is^ 
geted at the child; and in that sense remedies this problem, I 
though?, quite frankly you missed something here in terms of ah 
opportunity to sell the program relative to my colleague from 
Michigan's question. 

i_The nextJiUMtiph is Jiowmuch. When ycu talk &p\lt the dffier- 
ent levebj i've got too many people Jn n y district, particularly the 
private school community who are all excited, thinking they're 
going to get $900 worth for each kiiL First of all, my. State, -and 
under many States' constitutions, the State moneys couldn't follow 
it anyway. It would simply be precluded. 

The allocations to the States are relatively constant, but the dis- 
tribution wthiil the States are very ^different, J>ecatise what- and 
wh^they define as being eligible for compensatory education varies 
widely. Thus> when you say a $600 average, in one State, it's $900> 
and in another State it's $230, and there's a tremendous lack then 
of conceptual clarity, and it can be tremendously misleading. 

What is it to be used for? Itmay not go to compensatory educa- 
tion. New that is a concern: In seeking to remedy the problem of 
ui^qual opportunity yo u risk on the _pther hand ^idestrdying^ the 
concept of compensatory education. I guess the question to me is 
how do you get equality pf : education . for cpmpehsatpty ;_ services, 
and I'm trying to see if it can be focused that way. The question of 
where has to be qualified. The issues I'm trying to deal with have 
really come out pretty strongly in a lot of the questioning you've 
gotten. I hope you're going to get back to us oh these things to give 
this thing a chance. 
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Wnere are they going to be used? What schools? Are they going 
to be respecting basically a State educational law in terms of what 
an appropriate educational delivery system is? 

What I have suggested as a pofsible alternative is trying to look 
at the concept of targeting children by need and using a voucher, if 
you will, although I think the term perhaps is creating a lot of po- 
litical polarization in and of itself, which, would offer choice for 
supplemental educational services which, after all, is what compen- 
satory education is supposed to be. 

In Tact, it's clear that compensatory education funds are not 
supposed to supplant, but in fact, we know they are supjl^ting. In 
Michigan^ we've struggled over and over again, because school dis- 
tricts became so dependent, in fact habituated to the money, and 
we also had a tremendous irony in terms of what happened. 

The more a school district succeeds in getting kids but of comp 
ed ^ ehgibilijfy, the more it's penalized financially. The worse a 
school system does, the more mon^y it gets.lfow I'm obviously not 
suggesting that any school district which I know or you know delib- 
erately underperforms for that, but there is no financial induce- 
ment or reward for success. We've got to look at that problem as 
well. 

My overall concern, I guess^ is to see that compensatory educa- 
tion - is put on an equal footing for all kids based on need. I think 
that s ah American principle, it's also good education. You get free^ 
doin of choice and competition in the educational system. I think 
that s good, but what I'm afraid of, because of thefe who, _what> 
how miich L where questions^ is that what you're giving us is a 
voucher that's ill defined in terms of purpdseand o^ratibn aiid a 
compensatory education program that witters in the process^ be- 
cause you^haven't held true to the fastis, I_ think we should look at 
th? TOssibility of a system where a voucher by any eligible student, 
where someone in a public school could get supplemental education 
senriceSi extra add-on hours at a private school for example, or 
someone enrolled in a private : fchwl c^d jake a voucher to a 
public school and pick what kind of supplemental compensatory 
programming is appropriate to the chUd in cpm^titibh there. 

I throw these ideas and questions out. I've given a speech and 
sermon because of the time limits. I don't expect an answer now 
from you, but I would like detailed answers to^ those kinds of ques- 
tions, and I think they're very germane to the questions you were 
hearing from other people on the committee. - 

Secretary Bennett. Could I respond briefly, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes; we have one other, and it's only in def- 
erence to your own time, Mr. Secretary, that we have one other 
member that has not been recognized, so if we're not intruding on 
you too Louch, you may just go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Dvr «:aeey. I appreciate very much, Mr. Henry, your concerns. 
You say ihat if we focus on the who, what, when, and why, I think 
we could answer these^ questions^ I very much appreciate ybUr gbbd 
faith in taking a close look at this. I think, just a couple of com- 
ments, that many ofthe concerns that you expressed, and 1 chink a 
number of the concerns that have been expressed by members of 
the committee are concerns about chapter 1 itself, not reallv so 
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much about the voucher, but we're using this, occasion you will 
as an opportunity to look at some of the problems with chapter i. 

I think that's fine, because we knew we're going to reauthoriza- 
tion next year of chapter 1, and these are questions, a number of 
the pnes_that ^ou have raised arid others have raised: that we think 
we ought to take a look at. Who's eligible, how^o we determine it, 
the differences State by State and so_oiu and w'reglad to be here, 
if you will, sort of early on this discussion, about chapter 1. 

S^sondi iust_a_^en^^^oint, again back_ to the_interest in work- 
ing with us on this, we^salute and recognize those school districts 
that have done iuiexceUerit^ and_Binnihg- 
ham and Des Moines, public school districts that have done a 
sujterbjobin^ 

Our problem is, and what motivates ati of this^ and I just don't 
want this to get lost . in all our discussior cMI^^e_duadyaEi- 
taged child who is captive to a poor edaca'xon project, and there- 
fore, we do w^t to give that child an opportunity that you and I 
had, that our children have. 

It seems to me there ought to be a way to do this, and there 
ought to be a way to do this that is conscious and respectful, that 
has proper civil tights protection and is cognizant of the differences 
between schools and things that we want to do to preserve the dif- 
ferences among some schools. 

But, I think we could answer some of these who, what, when and 
why's, if we could focus on them. I will give you detailed answers 
to all your questions, and thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I'm going to be very brief. I appreci- 
ate the amount of time the Secretary has taken here with this com- 
mittee. My own schedule had me running in and but because of my 
responsibilities hx other committees so I couldn't get here in time 
to raise som(B of the things I might have raised, butl just feel, that 
based on what I've heard, since I come from a district jvhere the 
drpjrout_ ratio school students has already reached the 

astronomical proportion of better than 50 percent hign school drop- 
puts.^ YMsmd^Mr._Secreta^ pf^pur prime directives is 
to make best occupational opportunities available to ail kids. 
_ This j^vp nse^to a question _which_ has_bbthered me which I'll 
place in two parts. Does this administration really want to make 
educational opj^rtuniti^ available J» the_^bnpnucally disadvan- 
taged? Have they already categorized these students of these 
people as expendanles, not ri^essary to our society? 

I can't countenance the kind of proposal that s been made and 
the kind of sacrifice tha<, the whole public education system is 
being asked to make under these proposals, as we proceed to try to 
reduce this huge deficit. I think we are hurting people who need 
the most, and they're goiig to get the least, and this is what both- 
ers rne a little bit. 

_Atimax -bfL-OTndudihg that they are the expendables, we don't 
need them any more. 

_Sc^xetary^ ?^SNSrt_- I'll Ji^ not to respond to that aUestibh,_ Con- 
gressman, hy what it impugns. If you look at my budget — and I 
knpw_Mr._ Ford will_ when we_talk _abbut_it_ in, detail Jater pnypu 
will see that we've held the chapter i program very closf* to level, 
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the chapter 2 program levc% and the bilingual education program 
level, that is, we've sought to maintain the programs that serve the 
poorest, most disadvantaged people in our society while under the 
Gramm-Rudman reductions requirements, if you look at our 
bulget to see who's going to be affected most in terms of budget 
reductions, you will see— as I know I will be told later this spring- 
that there will be some members of the middle class. ;■_ 

Yes, it will also be argued that the poor are affected and so on. 
But I don't think anybody can Mcuse us in bur _W of not 

being mindful in a time of difficult budget circumstances, of the 
educational needs of those who are most disadvantaged in this soci- 
ety. If I can say oh a personal level, I have been spending timein 
schools and with many of the children whom jroii have_ described. 
It'sieen on my time, and I'm glad to have spent it, I don't like the 
suggestion that-we think those children are expendable. _ 
__Mr. J3kYES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have to say this in 
conclusion though. People, either teachers or parents* are_ consid- 
ered when surveys are taken as to whether or not the voucher 
system should be supported which you're pushing, which they'll be 
burt the wprat under, that system. I don't think they in any good 
conscience could support that kind^sf a voucher program. 

Secretary Bennett. I'm sorry, I didn't hear it. 
b Chairman ifawKms. Mr^ Bartlett, keeping in mind with the lim- 
ited time we have available, we'll do the best we can with you. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I'll be very brief if I'm 
recognized at this time. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, I think 
it's been a good hearing. My own judgment is that the specific new 
legislation that you pro starting point. It is legisla- 

tion that has been well thought out and is set out to answer the 
questions that have to 

: This morning, you've heard a. lot of the questions raised about 
the specifics as to how it wblild_wprk. Of course, those questions 
have to be raised* because it's a new proposal. It seeing to me that 
what your ^ lepslation allows the program or the jroucheisto wbrfc 
Rowing maximum decisions by parents, it allows the parents to 
make many of the decisions, decisions about accr^tatiph^, about 
what school to go to, about whether a student should receive what 
type of compensatory services. I thitik frankly that^s_ the ngfefc 
theme to develop, and it should be in fh? legislation. Is the legisla- 
tion perfect? No, it's not. As support develops for this l<|gislatibn on 
tile HiU and in L this committee, as it has m the country, I would 
hope that this committee and this Congress seriously consider some 
voucher legislation, ■__ 

An that context,^lr. ehairmaLi, I would say to some of the people 
that have expressed their questions this mornings I think those 
issues are fully resolvable through the legislative process by draft- 
ing legislation in consultation with the_ department, as a .legislative 
matter that would achieve a voucher system that accomplishes the 
purpose. The purpose is how to direct education money directly to 
studente for the purposeof education. I think the voucher proposal 
does that a lot better. My specific question is this^Jn^pur_l^isla.- 
tira^ yiu prbMse tha^ administrative costs of administering the 
program or the vouchers would be borne by the local school dis- 
tricts even for students that they no longer have. 
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Are there other options to that? It seems to me that Pfll grants 
and other kinds of higher education grants use otheiUtinds of ad- 
ministrative techniques, including the Department of Education di- 
rectly administering Fell grants^ I wonder what are the options 
that you have considered or would consider other than having ah 
LEA administer a voucher for somebody else's student. 

Ms. LeTendre. Well, I think it really isn't somebody else's stu- 
dent. It's a student who lives in that area who needs the assistance. 
We now have provisions in the l^islatiph to allow such, things jas 
supervision, and there are types of costs like that which I think 
would still be borne by the LEA who has that kind of responsibil- 
ity. 

You're saying to remove the_ resjronsibility. from tte LEA we'd 
have to look at that, because it would have other implications as 
well. We would hot see a great number of children being somebody 
else's student. 

Mr. Bartxktt. If the student gbestol ahotUerscUool* then it's the 
other school's student, but that's the kind of specific legislative 
issue I had mentioned. -_ _ 

Secretary Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. I would suggest that when this committee decides 
to begin drafting legislation, those are the kinds of things that we 
should consider, I tl^^ more support in this Con- 

gress forvouchers than one would think, more I think than oh this 
committee, although I think all members oftUe committee have an 
open mind on it. I think it's the kind of debate that will continue. 
It's the kind of issue of which I think the country as a whole is far 
more supportive than the Congress, and I look forward to working 
both with ybu^and_a^o with the chmrman of the committee jand -all 
members of the committee to draft a specific piece of legtelatioh 
that_woiild_tel|v to temAye the question on the side of assisting stu- 
dents in a direct manner. 

Secretary BlatfN ett. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Fxlerai aid has been constant or let s say, 
some reduction, but the total spending which means State and 
local spending 1 ^« increased, is that the significance of th^ chart? 

Secretary r?. I think the chart show two significant 
things, Mr. A - -*an. First, is how far jtfiat_.red.lme is above the 
green ltoe. T»; is, it shows us what the Federal share in education 
spending really is, I wouldn't argue mtUy_our _cUart at ^ all. But tUe 
point is, wUetner tUe Federal share is 6, or 8, or 9, or 10, or 11, it's 
still a very small portion of the whole. 

The other thing I thoughtit would-be interesting to point out is 
in the area of the words, "Reagan request," that's what we asked 
fbr, the final as opposed to departmental approptiatibh. Tha* little 
area is what all flhe fightihjLl^tween this administration and the 
Congress has been about. That's not to say these aren't arguments 
worthy havmg. Th^ we should remember that we are an 

educational system primarily financed in the State and local, area. 
And the m^in point of this chart of course, is to show that overall 
educational spending in this country is up, and up fairly signifi- 
cantly. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you interpret that to_mew_tiiat the 
commitment to education overall has been that the States and 
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local governments have had a stronger commitment than that of 
the Federal Government whose commitment seems to be represent- 
ed in this chart as having declined rather drastically; over the last 
«>Pr 6 years whereas the State and local commitment has ^one up, 
which is more or less an offset for the decline which thte chart rep- 
resents? 

.. Secretary Bennett. I wo uld distinguish between role and com- 
mitment. I think our commitment ia significant and serious. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let's say dollars. Let's forget about commit- 
ment. Let's say dollars^ 

Secretary Bennett,, The role of government in education is clear- 
ly primarily a State and local one, and I think everybody wants it 
to remain such. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, everybody jloesn't want it to remain. 
Everybody wants the Federal commitment to increase. 

Secretary Bennett. No r not everybody, sir. 
i Chadnriah Hawkins. I think you 11 find this committee is fighting 
for that^ commitment to continue. We may differ on the amount 
that goes into it. 

Secretaiy Bennett. I agre« with that. _ 
: Chairman Hawkins. Regardless of what we want, is the sif^ifi- 
cance of that chart that the amount of money which the Federal 
Government has dedicated to education has declined in the lost 5 
years, is that true? . 

: Secretary Bennett. Noj I know you want to make the best put of 
my chart; 1 ^ know ^ypu want it for your purposes but let me try to 
get it back tamy purposes. 

Chairman Hawkins. I thought you went along with this chart a 
few minutes ago. 
Secretaiy Bennett. I do. This is a bigger universe. 
Chairman JfawKms-Jtet's i stick to thisjone then. _ 
_^cretaiy Bennett. Your chart is on my chart, if you show that 
little declines- 
Chairman Hawkins. They both are correct. 
Secretary Bennett. We're talking about the whole thing. The 
point of this chart is that the American people are exceedingly gen- 
erous to education and are willingLtb continue to be so. 
Chairman Hawkins. That isn't true either. 
SecretaryBENNErr. Sure, they are. 

Chairman Hawkins. Look at the chart over to the right, look at 
that chart. 

Secretary Bennett. There they are in all their capacities. 

Chairman Hawkins. In the green area, that's the commitment of 
the Nation to national defense, which, as you will see up above the 
green slice of the pie, has been increasing. This is 1981 over 1987. 

Look down below, and you'll see the purple slice of the pie which 
includes education, that slice is shrinking. So what has happened 
obviously is that that haB been shrinking because the money has 
been used up above in the green section which is defense and in 
the brown section which is the interest on the national debt._ 
- So if ypi^were to have a slice of the pie on that chart, it will be a 
line so thin that it would not even be visible, and that represents 
what you're trying to portray over here. 
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? \t ;_ J ,ry F^KHETT. That's the Federal budget, sir. ITiat's the 
We j ; ; fcot, If you want a flat line, Til show you a line for 
Stew i»i _i Jocal ex^^ — unless the Texans are 
going to put that Air Force back up. 

Ml- BARtLEtt. Now you've stopped preaching and gone to med- 
dling. 

Chmrman Hawkins. L^t's nbt^xju ot_I defend the IJep^^nlpf 
Defense or criticize it, because ihat's not our role.. Gap Weinberger 
is going to take ; care of the Department of _ 33efense. JWe're. iust 
asking you to be just as diligent as Cap Weinberger when you sit in 
bh the cabmet_to speak up for educ&tion. 

Secretary Bennett^! Ao. 

Chairman Hawkins. It's been my contention around the country^ 
I haven't seen anyone that disagrees with it yet, that we are not 
defending education as wel 1 as we are defending the defense with a 
cabinet member who is obviously speaking up for defense. 

Now you seem to be contending today that the Federal Govern- 
ment in some way, some mysterious way is putting more money 
into education today than it did in 1980. Do I read that from what 
ybu^veilaid? i:i„-_ 

Secretary Bennett. Mr. Bauer, is that right? _ 

Mr. Bauer. Yes; bur budget has gone from $15 billion to $18 bil- 
lion* 

l^iuohan HXwKiNl. :Ahd m 
inflation, as they do for defense, are you saying you're putting as 
many dollars based bh the value of the dollar into education today 
as we were in 1980?- 

Mr. Bauer. The Reagan administration, when you tepee all of its 
policies, is putting more money in education, because what we have 
done is protected the 90 percent of State and local spending on edu- 
cation from the ravages of inflation, and that is much more than 
we could have done by putting another billion dollars in bur 
budget 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you saying, let's keep constant dollars 
i? ™md, making a^ are 
putting more money into education today at the Federal level than 
what was being put into education: iii JL980? 

Mr. Bauer, xm saying the Reagan's administration policies in 
their entirety have resulted iii more money being spent bh Ameri- 
can education. 

Chainfiah Hawkins. I don't Llaibw Lwhat ^bu mean by entirety. 
Secretary ^ Bennett. JVEr. Hawkins, a Federal dollar doesn't edu- 
cate. _^yb^yai^ better dollar dwa, 
They're ail dollars, and it's how we use those dollars, that's what 
truly matter little footnote or 
something that make them better education dollars. The American 
people have been remarkably generous. And because of the low 
rate of inflation, those dollars are buying more, and that, Mr. 
Chairman, is significant. _ : 

Chairman Hawkins. We're really not talking about the- same 
thing. The chart over to the left, let's get over to that, indicates 
that chapter 1 has decreased 25 percent. Now I assume you chal- 
lenge that chart as well. 
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Secretary Bennett. I think we'd like to respond to that chart, 

yeSj- sir. ... . 

HA^^Would you .respond to that chart showing 
the specific amounts that have gone to those same programs that 
we have used on that chart? 
Secretary Bennett. Sure. 

Chairman Hawkins. Giving us specific dollars, so that we mav 
have^ that as a matter rf record: I think we just differ on some- 
thing, and this argument back and forth as to what it means may 
be_a master of philosophical difference more than anything else 

Secretary Bennett. All right. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Secretary, may I again express appre- 
ciation for the committee? We kept you longer than I anticipated. 
You ve been generous of your time, I think the discussion has been 
very constructive. We will, as had been indicated, be marking up a 
chapter 1 reauthorization at some time in the future. I think this 
helps in that mark up. We mil invite you back during that mark 
up in order to help us. 

We do not consider chapter 1 perfect. We consider vouchers a lot 
more imperfect than chapter 1 so obviously we're trying to protect 
the program but I think that your ideas would be helpful to the 
committee on this and other matters before the committee. On 
behalt ot the committee, we express our appreciation 
_ Secretary Bennett. Thank you. We like Chapter 1 and vouchers 
too, so tha nk you very much. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:23 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned! 
[Additional material submitted for for the record follows.] 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF ZCLV.XTION 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



April 29, 1986 



Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman -- - 

Subcommittee on : Elementary, Secondary , 
__ and Vocational Education __ 
Commi t tee on Education and Labor 
House. of _ Bt present a t ives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mr • Chairman: 



On February 26, 1986, Secretary Bennett and several Department 
of Education officials testified at a hearing before your 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secordary, and Vocational Education 
on H.R. 3821, the Equity and Choice Act of 1985. During the 
proceedings, the Secretary agreed to submit for the official 
bearing record answers to questions posed by Members ar.\l other 
documents prbvid irig irif brmat ion requested by the Subcbmnii ttee . 
Enclosed is the information requested By the SuBcbmmi ttee . 




Frances M._ Nor r is_ 
Assistant Secretary 
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I. The Secretary was asKed to provide information on where 
choice projects are in operation. 

Existing Programs of Choic n 



Calif ornia/Washingtpn State..--. Tuene states have a program 

which pays for tuition for drop-oatrt to ,-]t..er»d public and 
private education clinics. 

Colorado Has es tabl i shed a "second chance" program which 
pays for drop-outs to attend public school programs of their 
cho ice • 



- Iowa ■- — The state-has a law Which a I low? _ parents to I appeal 

to the State Board of Education if they feel flieif schools are 

not offering adequate educational programs* _The Board ran 

require that the district send those children to other schools. 

-_ Florida_--_Allows_hi_gh_school students to take public or 

private postsecondaryepurses in a "dual enrollment" program in 
which the state pays the tuition. 

Minnesota — Allows high school juniors and seniors to 
attend pub! ic or private posts econdary schools with the state 
paying the tuition. Minnesota also has an educational tax 
deduct ion which a 1 lows parents to deduct education expenses from 
state income taxes for children attend log public or private 
schools. ( This law was upheld by the Supreme Court in the 
Mueller v. Allen case) . 

Maine/Vermont -. — Approximately 160 Maine towns and 80 
Vermont towns permit patents to u*ig tax funds to pay for tuition 
at public or private non-sectarian schools. 



Massachusetts.-- Cambridge* tfA_makes no school assignments; 

students choose among all public schools. 



New York City— District 4 (S^nish Harlem) makes no 
middle school assignments; offers o^ n enrollntent to elementary 
fjchool students. District 5 (Central Harlem) is also converting 
to a similar choice policy. 

Louisiana -- Has an education tax credit in effect, allowing 
parents to claim a $25 credit against state income taxes fbL 
certain educational expenses. The credit can be claimed By 
parents of students at either public or private schools. 
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Minnesota The state Senate has passed a demonstration 
voucher bill to establist state-wide schools of choice. 

New York — Has a planning grant program Cor regional 
schools for gifted children. Also, New York City plans that all 
high schools will be schools of choice by the year 2000. 

Chicago_--_tbe Ci ty Council has. pas sea a resolution 

calling on.the state to provide vouchers for up to $1,2^0 for 
its children. 

.New Orleans -- the public__school_board_ is planning a fund 
to give needv students scholarships to attend schools of choice. 

_- - -_ California — There is a legislative proposal that would 

allow p. student in the lowest quartile to t ransf er_ to_a better 

public- schcdl , or, if there is not a good public school 
available, to a private school . 
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Secretary .. Eonngtt-was . asked no submit data on All 
Saints Catholic School. 



P «ncipal: sister Mary Houlihan 
Telephone: (213) 225~726i 

Enrol lment of 368 students The- school reports that 
nearly three quarters are eligible for Chapter I 
:_Iserv ices 

95 percent Of students. are Hispanic. 

Tuition rate of 555 per month for one child, $65 for 

...two. {combined) , .975 . for.tnree (combined) 

Most_of _ the cbildren_are_C3tndic, but there are also 

_non-Catholics . in.. attendance. 

The school rarely expels students. 

The school serves handicapped stude _s to the 

extent that it can. It is currently serving s idcnuS 

whonave learning disabilities, dyslexia, hearing 

disabilities, and severe emo t iona I disturbances. 



Address : 



3 4 2 to Pp r to 1 a Ay en ue 



Los Angeles, California 90032 
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would the voucher p*.oy mm make it dif f icul t 
to plan for the upcoming schebi year? 

Each schocl district will hav- to set its own schedule 
for implementing the voucher program. Local conditions 
will very so that such schedules must meet the needs of 
local communities and schools. The voucher program 
will_requiie. some. adjustments in the traditional 
Chapter. 1_ planning schedule to permit ah orderly 
implementation ot a.voucher program. . It may well be 
that a local plan would require parents to make a 
decision about vouchers in early spring. 
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if only a SiTidii number of children remain in school, 
how does ii»c system take rare of them cjiveri the loss of 
money? 

The resources a v«i liable uo serve children selected to 
participate In a Chapter I . program are directly. re- 
lated to the number of chi ldren to be served by the_. 
prog ram. _ S i nee x.he distr ict _ receives _ money on_a _ per _ _ 
child_basi3i_it_wil 1 _ have _ the same .Chapter ! _ resources 
available for _ea_ch_chi ld_ regardless gf__the number_pf 
CO i ldren _wno_ rema in in __the regular Chapter 1 program. 
If some chi ldren use vouchers to leave the regular 
Chapter 1 program, then the district will need 
proportionately less money to serve the children 
rema ining in that program. 
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What responsibilities do privo- : j: : > V .;J A ,>hools have 

in relation to a Chapter 1 ec m >: 

Private schools, including par - eno- '-iet rr-ce^vc 

voucher funds from a child! si^.w -.i « -c^xn -i to 

provide that child with a regular cj^^k^ ^i^hsahorv 
services, or both, as agreed to by fc* ™ sHs ffe 

school.- These schools would.. not. be.. ic .3 Ji red t». establish 
c ^Pter 1 projects as is the cjcc_r^: the School 
district of residence that offers the ^hendd e.rhapter 1 
program. It^bears mention, though, that g^j.ic schools 
Iwhether within or outside the school distr u \ of .residence) 
tbat j receive voucher funds from parents «.ca* « also be 
required.to use those funds towards regular education, 
compensatory education, or both, as agreed lo by the parents. 

The basic concept is to give parents some choice in 
Providing for the special needs of their edi-c^ionally 
disadvantaged children. Some children's needs may be more 
effectively addressed_by_enrolling theni in a different full- 
time school than by having them recc Ive compensatory 
services in only one or two subjects. The Voucher bill 
would provide the economic means for parents to make thii 
choice. 
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6. 



Paraphrasing Congressman Goodlings Remarks: 



Isn't the Adm; ux * .ration just teasing the poor with 
TEACH? 

the project j J average voucher amount nationwide 
$608 — wbulv' n^iite many private schools affordable to 
the poor . ( See cha rt 6-1) The projected average 
Voucher : 

o Covers : :~rertt costs of 65 percent of students 
attending private elementary schools _ serving 
Chapter. 1. students _iand_i9 percent of ali private 
elementary school students) > 

o Goes a long way towards covering the §773 

nationwide average private school tuition for 
grades 1-B ($699 in all elementary schools) , 

b Covers ail tuition for some of the private schools 
irs 15 of the Nation's 20 largest city school 
districts. (See Chart 6-2) 

b in-thii 5 cities where the- lowest tuitions exceed 
the Voucher, the lowest cost schools charge only 
$75 more in two cities, $130 more in two cities, 
and $280 more in one ci ty . 



° IP New York Ci ty / where the ..value. . of _ the Federal.. 
Chapter 1 voucher is expected to be $819, tuition 
is less than S40B at most private elementary 
school s . 

o in Washington, D.C., the voucher per child is 
expected to be $934 . Th is is e hough to pay for 
tuition at the District's Catholic diocesan 
schools, and covers or nearly covers tuition at a 
number of independent schools as wel 1 . 

o IS-Stlahta, . the voucher is expected to be -< orth 
$875 ; some of .fit Ian ta ' s pr i VaCe schools charge as 
little as $750. 



o In.Dollast the.VQucher . is expected. to be $737; 

elementary_school tuition is as ..ow as $600 at some 
private schools. 

o In Los Angeles , a voucher plus $75 will. cov». c 
ta i t ion at some of the ciLy's private schools. 



For Example: 




CHART G-2 



WHAT WOULD TEACH FUNDS BUY IN THE NATION'S TWENTY LARGtST CITY DISTRICTS? 



..... Chapter 1 Estimated 
District per-pupil -expendy voucher 



Albuquerque $94? $909 

Atlanta... 921 875 

8a] tf more 592 562 

Charlotte 526 500 

Chicago 587 558 



Cleveland 934 887 

Columbus 974 925 

Dallas 776 737 

Detroit 640 * 608 * 

Houston 1,104 1,049 



Jacksonville 609 579 

Los Angeles 294 279 

Memphis 656 623 

Milwaukee 435 413 

Nashville 821 780 



New Orleans 1 ,099 1 ,044 

7iew York &6? gjg 

Philadelphia &l 523 

Saii. Diego 342 325 

Washington 983 934 



Percent. of Tuition It 

Would Cover In Some Private Schools 



100 

lex 

/9 



103 ° io_15_Df_the 20_c1t1es,_the 

P_r Pie c t e d y P.M C h e.r „ a mou n t _ 

IOC covers ail the tuition 1n 

100 at least some private 

100 elementary schools. 
100 

ibb 

° _ the 5 cities where 

89 tuition exceeds the voucher, 

80 r does sd-by drily $75 in 2 

6S cities* $130 1o 2 cities, 

100 and $280 In 1 city. 

■ do 



100 
!GQ 
100 
72 
100 



* Chapter 1 per-pup1l expenditures are unavailable for Detroit. 7*11 s table shows, instead, trie national average. 
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What. is_ the definition of _a_sctaool*_ what def inition.do.we 
use in the voucher bill, and how does it relate to state 
definitions? 

In addition to any public elementary or secondary school, a 
already defined in Chapter 1, TEACH would allow parents to 
use voucher funds at any private school that (1) provides a 
full-time program of elementary or secondary education, (2) 
is ah "educational organization" under section 170 of th<? 
Internal Revenue Code (i.e., an organization that (a) 
normally maintains a egular faculty and cur riculuro, (bX 
normally has a regularly enrolled body of students,, and (c) 
has a regular place of operations that the students attend) 
and (3) does not discriminate on the basis of race. 

This definition_does not_depend_Qn_£tate lawx_nor requi re__ 
that, private schools be. certif ied_by__the State_.___While each 
State isj. of .course, _ free _ to .define, what an elementary or... 
secondary school is for its own purposes, we _ do. not. believe 
that it is necessary or appropriate to require parents to 
use vouchers only at schools that are certified by the 
State. We note, however, that nothing in our bill would 
affect the applicability or effect of State laws, such as 
those dealing with health and safety standards, that 
establish legal conditions for the operation of educational 
facilities. 
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Sre schools reg* ted to transport voucher ed students arid is 
it realistic tc "^p that they will \ given the loss of 
money? Doesn't tin, i act that children might not receive 
transportation diminish their choices? 



The bill_would_permit* _but__nofc _requirei_school distracts, to 
use Chapter A_admiQi£trative_f unds_to_pay for. transportation 
of.. students. whose parents obtain vouchers. i_Disfcricts_now 
spend very little chapter 1 t un_ds__on transportation. of 
students and we expect that, given the lirnited__arnounts 
available, they will choose to use Chapter 1 money for 
direct services or voucher payments, rather than for 
transportation. 

We do not believe -hat a district's decision not to pay for 
transportation will significantly diminish the choices that 
TEACH would make available for most students. Many schools 
at- which children could enroll under bur proposal are within 
walking distance of the children ' s homes, provide 
transportation to students Who need it, or can be reached 
through relatively inexpensive forms of transportation: 
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9. Where is the money coming from in the Harlem District 
5 project? 

The program, begun in 19 30, was originally funded by 
the local educational authority. Due to the high 
degree of interest and widespread participation of 
parents , school and community officials applied for 
funding from the Secretary's Discretionary Fund in 
1982. 



in 1983 + the Department of Education awarded District 
5a $170,000 grant from the secretary's Discretionary 
Fund, .In. 1985* Harlem. school .officials , . seeking to 
continue. the prog ram* _ as Ked for a nd_ received an 
additional $80,000 from the same fund. 
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The. Under Secretary is asked to submic foe uhe record 
information on the af f brdabili ty of schools with 
TEACH, vouchees in thG Nation' s largest city school 
districts. 

The attached chart (10rl) Shows how affordable TEACH 
funds would make _ tu i t ion in the Nation's- 20 largest 
city school discricts. The chart show that; 

o In 15 of the 20 cities/ the projected "oueher 
amount covers all the tuition in some private 
elementary schools. 

o In the 5 cities in which the lowest tuition ex- 
ceeds the voucher, it does so by only $75 in 2 
cities, aha 9280 in 1 city. 




CHART 10-1 



WHAT WOULD TEACH FUNDS BUY IN THE NATION'S TWENTY LARGEST CITT DISTRICTS? 



District 


Chapter 1 
per-pupi 1— expemh- 


Estimated 
voucher 


Percent of 
Would Cover 1ri i. 


Albuquerque 


$947 


$900 


100 


Atlanta 


921 


875 


100 


Baltimore 


592 


562 


100 


Charlotte 


526 


500 


79 


Chicago 


587 


558 


100 


Cleveland 


934 


887 


100 


Columbus 


974 


925 


100 


Dallas 


776 


737 _ 


100 


Detroi t 


640 * 


608 * 


100 


Houston 


1 ,104 


1 ,049 


100 


Jacksonvil le 


609 


579 


89 


tos Angeles 


294 


279 


80 


Memphis 


656 


623 


69 


Mi 1 waukee 


435 


413 


100 


Nashvil le 


821 


780 


100 


New Orleans 


1 ,099 


1,044 


100 


New York 


862 


819 


100 


Philadelphia 


5bl 


523 


100 


San Diego 


342 


325 


72 


Washington 


983 


934 


100 



Chapter 1 per-pupil expenditures are unavailable for Detroit. 
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InJ5 of the 20 cities, the 
Projected, voucher amount 
covers all the tuit 1 on 1 n 
at least some private 
eiemer". *ry schools. 



In the 5 cities where 
tui tion exceeds the /due her, 
it does so by only $75 In 2 
cities, $130 in 2 cities, 
and $280 in 1 city. 



This table shows, instead, the rtaticnal average. 



CD 
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Request by Chairman Hawkins to submit charts 
reflecting 25 years of federal spending for 
educa t ion . 

? hart Spending .for Education and U.S. 

Department of Education Appropriations." 

CI J at ? "Total spending for Elementary/Secondary 

Education and Department of Education 
Appropriations r " 

Chart. IIj-3:. M TOtaI_Spend irig for Higher Education and 
U.S. Department of Education Appropriations." 




CHART 11-1 



TOTAL SPENDING FOR EDUCATION AND 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 
In Billions of Adjusted (198445) Dollars 




School Year 



Source 0:S. DtptrtrhMTt of Educitton 




Total spending in inflation-adjusted dollars has risen by sone $22 billion 
over the last four years, more than regaining the ground. lost. in. the pre r 
ceding four years- During the period, U.S. Department of. Education spending 
has remained fairly constant, accounting for only 6 to 8 percent of total 
spending on education in the U.S. - 
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'"BHIons of AdjmtBd ( 1984^5) Mfl B 




1 



120 

too 




2D 



Dapartniental 
AppropriBttdn 



- School Tear 

«o«i*cr DtpMrntnt of EdueMlon 



education, ; P nC on eIraent W/"condaty 

m 



accounted 



TOTAL SPENDING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
U,S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 
In Billions of Adjusted (198W5) Dollars 



$120r 




School Year 



Sovrci: ill Otpirtmwii of Hucitlon 

TQUUpenaingloOIgliet edocatloii.iiicrefised by almqst_S9_billign between 
I98I-8? and-1984-85, the most eubsCatiflal ificrease_8ince_the_late_1960s. 
Departmental- spending represented only about 10 percent of the total 
spent on higher education in recent years, 
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How ar e children selected into Chapter 1 programs^ 
Programs and projects supported under chapter i oust 

conclntrationr f^ end ? HCe havin 9 the highest 

concentrations of low-income children or in all atten- 

ttoTcfT" " h " e thete is 3 aniJorSly high concentr"! 
aglhcv ?£ if2"5 Chi l dre " in the local iducatibnal 
" : - Tne law provides_for some exceptions to the 
foregoing requirements for the designation of elioible 
attendance areas for schools, but ohce these areas or 
schools are identified, students areselelted for 

assessment'^ 2 Ch ? Pt " 1 Programs based on an annual 
assessment of educational needs. This annual assess- 



•nildren must be determined with sufficient P 9 
-cificity to ensure concentration on those needs. 
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13. 



Are vouchers, taxable_incorae? : What precedent i s there for 
this? Are Pell Grants taxable income? 

The bill provides that vouchers are not taxable income. The 
Provision an TEACH stating that voucher payments received bv 
parents are not subject to Federal , State, or local income 



?fi^ G?a ?f? a i e not taxable by the Federal government. 
Section 117 of the Internal Revenue Code_ excludes, 
scbolarships-and fellowships from gross income & 
"scholarship-^ is defined as an amount p^id or allowed to. or 
for tbe_ benefit of, a student, whether an undergraduate or a 
graduate*_to_aia'_ene student in pursuing his studies. Pell 
Grants are scholarships Within this definition 
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How- can this proposal be wrapped in equality arid opportunity 
while at the same time circumventing the Civil Rights Act? 

tfhiieiTESCH wouia provide: that the- civil rights statutes ao 
jiot.apply to a private school solelybecause children use 
voucher_funds_to_enrQll_at the school*_tne_bill would not 
circumvent_the_pEotection8_of those statutes* Any school 
currently_cover_ed_by tne_civil rights laws would continue to 
be_cevered. __The_bill_simply provides. tha_t_a private 
elementary. or_secondary_school_tbat_receive8 no.other _ 
Federal financial _ assistance besides, voucher __ funds, is not 
subjected to numerous Federal regulations that _ impose _a__ 
variety of recordkeeping and o_t her .administrative burdens. __ 
Many such schools are small institutions, often f ledgl ing or 
struggling ones, that could not easily comply with a raft of 
Federal procedural requirements • 

The bill does, however r specifically provide that voucher 
f undsmay hot be used for tuition or compensatory services 
at a private school that discriminates on the basis of race 
or national origin, and it establishes l a mechanism for the 
Attorney General to enforce this prohibition. 



With respect to: sex: and: handicap-based discrimination, the 
bill would : not: significantly: modify Federal_law. Currently, 
Title_IX_ibarring_6ex_discriminationl _does not apply to the 
admissions practices of _private_elementary_and_ secondary 
schools., similarly, with respect. to handicapping __ i 
conditions^ the. Department » s Section. 5Q4_re3ul_ations_dD_not 
nPW require a_ private school _ to admit a handicapped .student 
with special educational needs__if the school. does_not offer 
programs that, with minor adjustments, can iee«. those needs. 
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How do you determine the wotth of vouchers_wben the 
amount of Chapter 1 allocation differs within 
neighboring districts and when trie states add a 
portion of their money to the allocations? 

Currently^ in some districts, with several different 
types of Chapter I programs, per pupil expenditures do 
y^ry widely. ..Under the proposed TEACH bill, however, 
each voucher would be worth the average Chapter 1 per 
pupil expenditure in the LEA. The voucher amount 
avai lable for each ch.i_ld_would..be equal: to the total 
am °unt of chapter 1 funds an LEfi. plans to expend di- 
vided by the total number of children selected for 
participation in the program. Any .state and local 
funds added to the Chapter 1 allocation would be ex- 
cluded from the computation of the.voucher amount. 
Proposed section 560(c)(2) describes how the amount of 
the voucher would be computed. 
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STATEMENT OF THE H0N0RA8CE AWICDA APONTE ROQUE 
SECRETARY, PUERTO RICO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members: 

I am Awilda Aponte Roque, Secretary of the Department of Education in 
Puerto Rico. I welcome this opportunity to appear 1n the record with bur- 
views of the effects the proposed Equity and Choice Act of 1985 could have on 
the public school system in Puerto Rico. 

In 1986 there were 705,525 children in the regular elementary and secon- 
dary programs of trie Puerto Rico Department of Education. They were taught by 
35,000 teachers and teachers aides; 2,226 special education teachers and 
aides; and 3,000 fine arts and other special program teachers. 

During the current year there are 292,689 children receiving services 
under the Chapter I compensatory education programs, or 43% of the regular 
school population. A federal grant of $108,413,618 was received to provide 
these compensatory services, which are offered in all of the 100 school dis- 
tricts around the Island as well as in 85 private schools. 

There are rib local school districts in Puerto Rico. Instead, the 
central administration of the Commonwealth Department of Education administers 
all elementary and secondary public education programs throughout the Island. 
For purpose; of federal programs such as Chapter I program, the entire public 
school system is treated as a school district. 

Nearly 20% of the Commonwealth budget from general funds are allocated 
to the Department of Education. Additional funds arp allocated from special 
funds, and public worfcs funds. In 1985 federal grants to the Department con- 
stituted one third of the Department's consolidated $810.2 million budget. 

-1- 
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The Chapter I funds made up about 40% of all of the federal awards in support 
of public elementary and secondary education programs on the Island. By law, 
and need, some of these funds (about 2.61%) were distributed to private 
schools serving eligible students. 

From the data given, calculations can be made which show that in order 
to provide a free public education for all children exercizing this constitu- 
tional right in Puerto Rico, the Department of Education has a budget of $777 
per pupil in general revenues and $392 from other sources; This is far below 
the national average of $3,173 per pupil spending, Or even $2,053 in Utah, the 
lowest ranked state, in 1983-84, the most recent year for which data is avail- 
able from the National Center of Education Statistics: 

in this context the compensatory education programs have enabled the 
Department to strenghten its efforts and initiate new approaches for meeting 
the needs of the children with the greatest educational, social and economic 
disadvantages affecting their academic achievements. Grants funds have 
enabled the Department to add resource teachers arid teachers aides to the 
staff for a team teaching approach in eligible classrooms: Cultural ac- 
tivities have been added to the compensatory program to enrich the background 
of eligible students: New curriculum materials have been purchased or 
produced irt-house. Teachers have received special training for providing com- 
pensatory services to these children. 

The Chapter I program is believed to have had an important effect in im- 
proving student achievements in Puerto Rico. This is shown by an increase in 
the high school graduation rate from 48.4% in 1972-73 to 89.3% in 1984-85. We 
have read legislation under consideration by the House (H.R. 3821) and Senate 
(S.1876) to change the way compensatory educational services are provided to 
eligible students. He believe it would create serious disruptions in the 
Puerto Rico public school system and in improved services for disadvantaged 

-2- 
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children. Also, throagh the bill's provisions funds will be earmarked for 
non-educational purposes (such as transportation) which are sorely needed to 
provide direct services to eligible children. 

Currently, the Puerto Rico Department of Education bases determination 
of student need for one service or another on teacher observation. This has 
proven a valid, efficient and low-cost method. Under the voucher program, the 
Department still would be responsible for diagnosing student needs. However, 
the current method would not be feasible for children of parents who chose to 
use their voucher to enrol 1 them in private schools. If teachers are used for 
diagnosis, they will have to be paid extra for this out-of-classroom work. 
New methods will have to be developed: There will be a high risk of misdiag- 
nosis as one-shot interventions replace a long-term teacher-student relation- 
ship as the basis for determining a disadvantaged child's educational 
remediation needs. 

The burden of administration will remain with the already taut central- 
ized Department of Education. The special oversight requirements of S. 1876 
and H.R. 3821 place additional burdens on the Commonwealth Department of 
Education to make certain that parents do riot use vouchers at schools which 
discriminate, or to make certain that the voucher amount received by parents 
does not exceed the actual cost of enrollment or tuition at a private 
institution. 

Currently 11% of the school -aged population in Puerto Rico attends 
private schools. General lly, there are three applications for each space 
available in the more prestigious schools. It is thought unlikely that these 
school* will be able to accomodate large numbers of disadvantaged children un- 
der the voucher program: Instead, responding to knowledge that parents have 
vouchers for school expenses, new private schools may be expected to burgeon. 
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It is likely that some parents will enroll their children in these 
private schools for awhile then return with them to public schools. This will 
result in fluctuations In enrol 1 men ts which will hinder planning and 
preparation within the public school system from one semester to the next. 

In summary, we believe that a voucher program of the type that WOuld be 
established under S. 1876 and H.R: 3821 Would be more costly to administer 
than the current Chapter I program, would result in serious planning dif- 
ficulties for the pablic school system, and is not likely to result in im- 
proved remediation of eligible children's educational needs. 

We are aware of the extensive and deep consideration being given to this 
proposed legislation. We hope this brief expression of the unfavorable impact 
a change from the Chapter I program to a voucher program is likely to have on 
education for eligible disadvantaged children in Puerto Rico will balance your 
decision for continuation of the Chapter I program. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present bur Views for the record. 
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ihe American Jewish Congress welcomes this opportunity to 
state its opposition to H.R. 3821, the so-called Equity and Choice Act 
of 1985. Briefly stated, the Act would require Local Education 
Agencies to of fer parents of children eligible for remedial services 
under Oiapter 1 of the Educational Consolidation and Improvement Set of 
1981, 20 U.S.C. §3801, et Beg., vouchers for the value of these 
services* Parents could use these vouchers either to purchase remedial 
services at the schools at which their children are enrolled, at some 
other public school at which they axe not currently enrolled, even if 
it is in another district, or at a private school, including parochial 
schools. No school is required to participate in the program. 

Ohe Act further provides (S56b(f )) that vouchers shall hot be 
considered federal financial assistance. Nevertheless, the Act 
provides (S56QA) that vouchers may not be used at racially discrimin- 
atory schools . only the Attorney General is authorized to enforce 
these provisions (S560A(a)( 3)) . 

We do not propose, on this occasion, to consider the 
constitutionality of H.R. 3821 under the Establishment Clause for this 
bill is, in our view, unsound as a Matter of national educational 
policy. That, of course, is sufficient reason for this Cartnittee to 
defeat this bill. 

Choice is an alluring concept. The supporters of the bill ask 
what is wrong with giving parents a choice? The answer, perhaps, would 
be nothing, if there Were in fact a real choice to be had. 

- 1 - 
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The Chapter I program is, by its terms, targeted at the 
educationally disadvantaged who are also economically disadvantaged, 20 
U.S.C. $3605 tb). What realistic alternatives do parents of such 
children have? vhat suburban district is going to cccept vcucTiers as 
sufficient payment of tuition for inner city school children and those 
who are educationally disadvantaged at that? And what inner city 
parent will send his child on a bus to the suburbs for a few hours a 
week of after school remediation? 

Inner-city parochial schools are performing yeorah services in 
teaching their students. But these schools, already heavily 
subsidized, are typically in no position to accent additional students, 
(find if they could, they wou.Vd probably draw away from the public 
schools the most motivated students, leaving the public schools worse 
off then before). Providing vouchers does nothing to increase actual 
opportunities to exercise choice for those who might send their 
children to such schools. 

It is simply implausible that the relatively low sums to be 
allocated under this proposal, which will bfe further reduced by 
Grpimav-Bklman-Hollingo, will be sufficient to induce the creation of 
additional schools. Ohis bill is not about choice/ it is about 
subsidizing private schools, st a tiirie when federal aid to public 
education is being sharply reduced, it roafres ho sense to divert 
additional funds frcm these schools to prince schools. 

lhis is the fundamental reason why the choice argument is 
misleading, she Equity and Choice Act is a manifestation of a broader 
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philosophical attack on the concept of public education. It* sponsors 
view the public schools as safely transmitters of knowledge, and ask, 
ouite reajwnably from their perspective, why the public schools should 
enjoy a monopoly on government support in carrying out this task. 

ait the view of the sponsors is not that which Americans have 
typically held. The public schools - in the past, frequently and more 
accurately called cannon schools - serve a more important societal 
function than mere trzinsmiasion of knowledge — that off offering a 
cannon experience to all children, rich and poor, native born and 
immigrant, white and black, boys and girls.* it is all too true that 
the E«biic spools have not, because of de facto and de jure 
segregation, always measured up to this high charge. But by such 
nechanian as magnet schools, cross busing and other techniques they are 
trying, and coming closer all the time. Only the public schools do and 
can offer this additional justification for their acistence. It is 
this unifying role which fully justifies the special claim of the 
carman schools to a special claim on the public fisc, and it is this 
claim which H.R. 3821 challenges. If this attack is successful, as 
limited as it is , there is ho doubt that further assaults on the 

*df course, as with most principles, this one is not without limits., 
it does not justify abolishing private schools, for the state may not 
obtain a monopoly over education. Pi erce^y. Society of Sisters , 268 
y.S*_3iO_<1925)^^^ is also not without limitsj 

private schools have no claim as of right to governmental funds. 
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special role of the public schools, and its special claiir. to public 
support, will follow. 

Other problem exist with regard to this bill, as currently 
worded, H.R. 3821 would encourag e parents of children found actually 
to be in need of renewal service, 20 U.S.C. 53805 (b)(2), to enroll 
that) in other schools, even if ho remedial services are provided. 
Granted that sctfibcas should hot be empowered to routinely carpel 
students to attend remedial classes without parental consent, and 
granted that sometimes a change of school will be as effective as 
remediation, does it follow that the government should subsidize 
parents' exercise of those rights, even though in many, probably most 
cases, the parents are waking an unwise choice in depriving their 
children of remediation? 

Ohe civil rights provision is also troublesane.- particularly 
insofar as the authority to initiate suits to determine that a school 
is acialiy alscriMnatory and heiice ineligible to participate in the 
voucher program is limited to the Attorney General. As the bill stands 
now, a school which is successfully sued for intentional racial 
discrimination under, for example, 42 U.S.C. §1981, or a state public 
accommodation law, would remain eligible to participate in the voucher 
program unless and until che Attorney Geheral, In his unfettered 
discretion, brought suit under the Equity and choice Act. indeed, it 
is even possible to read S560A (a)(3) as prohibiting private parties 
frcm bringing suits against schools for racial discrimination under 
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other civil rights statutes, or the internal Revenue Service f ran 
enforcing its policy* of denying tax exceptions to racially discrimin- 
atory schools. 



For all these reasons, H.R. 3821 should be not given a 
fo/orable recoraren^tion by this Canmittee. 



*wi have elsewhere elaborated: on ourzviews of _the_prGper_scope_of this 

policy vis-a-vis religioafi schools? Tax Exempt Statues of Private 

Schools ; Hearings Before the Subecntnittee on Oversight of the Ccnmittee 
oh Vfays and Means / U.S. House of Representatives , 96th Cong*, let Sess* 
1253-60 (19 79) (statement 5Z N.Z. Dershowie). Itee factors which we 
suggested ought to govern in that context probably ought to apply here 
as well* 

Lois C . Waldman 
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